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ABSTRACT 

The paper describes Pro:]ect STIP (Supported 
ition to Integrated Preschools) , a demonsuration project in San 
B xisco, California, which is developing and evaluating a model for 
integrating preschool children with special needs into regular 
education preschool programs. Project STIP also developed and 
evaluated a district-wide model for providing support to parents in 
the transition o£ their child into the school district preschool 
special education program. Tht model aims to give parents needed 
information to work with the school district in developing their 
child's educational program and adjusting to new educational systems 
and delivery models. The first section of the manual focuses on this 
parent support model, with subsections on: parent concerns and 
issues, assumptions underlying the providing of support, identifying 
family and community needs, providing a range of transition support 
services, the parent transition manual, supporting parents after 
placement in the preschool program, transition resources for parents, 
and transition resources for professionals. Tne second section deals 
with integrating preschool children, with subsections on: the 
rationale for integration, the integration specialist, maximizing 
integration opportunities, supporting and training regular education 
staff, supporting special educators, providing for parent 
involvemert, and integration resources for professionals. Appendixes 
provide transition information, a list of integration specialist 
competencies, and integration inservica fliers. (DB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Project STIP (Supported Transition to Integrated Preschools) 
is a model demonstration project funded by the u.s. department of 
Education operating within San Francisco Unified vSchool District. 
The project was funded to develop and evaluate a model for inte- 
grating PRESCHOOL CHILDREN (tHREE TO FIVE YEARS OF AGe) WITH SPE- 
CIAL NEEDS INTO REGULAR EDUCATION PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS. ThE MODEL 
IS APPROPRIATE FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN WITH A VARIETY OF DISABILI- 
TIES WHO ATTEND SE LF - CON T A I N ED SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL CLASS- 
ROOMS WHICH ARE LOCATED ON THE SAME SITE AS OR LOCATED CLOSELY TO 
REGULAR EDUCATION PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS. IT IS A MODEL WHICH CAN BE 
USED TO MAXIMIZE INTEGRATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN ON 
A S I TE-BY-S I TE BAS I S . 

Project STIP also developed and evaluated a district-wide 

MODEL FOR PROVIDING SUPPORT FOR PARENTS AS THEY AND THEIR CHILD- 
REN MAKE THE TRANSITION INTO THE SCHOOL DISTRICT PRESCHOOL SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. ThE MODEL WAS DESIGNED TO GIVE PARENTS 
INFORMATION WHICH ALLOWS THEM TO WORK EFFECTIVELY WITH THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT WHEN DEVELOPING THEIR CHILD'S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND TO 
ADJUST TO A NEW AND DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND SERVICE DE- 
LIVERY MODEL. 



The development of this manual was supported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment OF Education. Handicapped Children's Early [Education Pro- 
gram. Grant if G008530068. The content and opinions expressed 

HEREIN DO NOT NECESSARILY REFLECT THE POSITION OR POLICY OF THE 

U.S. Department of Education and no official endorsement should 
BE inferred. 
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SUPPORTING PARENTS DURING THEIR TRANSITION 
TO SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL 



Janet and Tim. the adoptive parents of two-and-one-half year 
OLD Dean, recently learned that their son has neurofibromatosis. 
They were having difficulty finding a preschool for their son, as 
Dean had been asked to leave two preschool programs within the 
last six months because his behavior was disruptive to the other 
children in these programs. In addition, Janet and Tim were be- 
coming INCREASINGLY WORRIED ABOUT DEAN'S DELAYED LANGUAGE DEVEL- 
OPMENT. They contacted the special education department of a 

UNIVERSITY LOCATED IN THEIR COMMUNITY AND WERE REFERRED TO THE 
LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. WHILE LEARNING ABOUT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES, JaNE7 AND TiM EXPRESSED CONCERN ABOUT 
EDUCATING THEIR SON IN A LARGE URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEM, THE EFFECTS 
OF PLACEMENT IN A SELF-CONTAINED SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSROOM, AND 
THEIR son's educational OPPORTUNITIES AFTER PRESCHOOL. ThEY WERE 
FRIGHTENED THAT THEY WOULD LOSE CONTROL OVER MAKING DECISIONS 

ABOUT Dean's education and would not be allowed to be an active 

PART OF HIS PRESCHOOL PROGRAM. ALTHOUGH !T TOOK JaNET AND TiM 
SIX MONTHS TO DECIDE TO UTILIZE SCHOOL DISTRICT SERVICES, DEAN IS 

now attending a preschool program for children with sevfrfl disor- 
ders language. his parents are very pleased with his progress 
and with their continued involvement in his program. 

Theresa had attended an infant intervention program with her 

DAUGHTER, AnA, FOR TWO YEARS PRIOR TO MAKING THE TRANSITION TO 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL. DuRING THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF Ana's preschool IEP, Theresa received support from the 

STAFF OF THE INFANT PROGRAM AND FELT SATISFIED WITH Ana'S IEP AND 
PLACEMENT IN AN INTEGRATED SELF-CONTAINED PRESCHUOL CLASSROOM FOR 
CHILDREN WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES. ShE WAS, HOWEVER, HAVING DIF- 
ficulty adjusting to the limited opportunity to be involved with 
Ana's preschool program, as she had anticipated the same intense 
level of involvement that had occurred at the infant program. 
She felt that she was not being informed of Ana's daily progress 
at school and was not receiving suggestions for ways to help her 

DAUGHTER AT HOME. In ADDITION, IT WAS VERY STRESSFUL FOR HER TO 
BE SEPARATED FROM AnA . WiTH THE SUPPORT OF ANOTHER PARENT AND 
THE ASSISTANCE 0^ A SPECIAL EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL, THERESA 
SHARED THE HISTORY OF HER DAUGHER'S FRAGILE INFANCY WITH AnA ' S 
TEACHER, HELPING THE TEACHER UNDERSTAND ThERESA'S RELUCTANCE TO 
BE AWAY FROM AnA AND HER NEED TO BE INVOLVED IN THE PRESCHOOL 

PROGRAM. In addition, they developed a schedule of home visits, 

TELEPHONE CALLS, CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS, AND NOTE WRITING THAT 

ALLOWED Theresa and Ana's teacher to communicate more effectively 
and to provide theresa with the professional support she needed. 

Although the parents in both of the above examples had dif- 
ferent CONCERNS DURING THEIR TRANSITION TO PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION, APPROPRIATE SUPPORT SERVICES ASSISTED THEM DURING THIS 

TIME. Janet and Tim needed information about special education 

SERVICES AND THEIR LEGAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. VISITING 



SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS PRIOR TO THEIR I EP MEETING, 
HAVING AN ADVOCATE PRESENT DURING THE I EP MEETING, AND RECEIVING 
FEEDBACK ABOUT THEIR SON'S ABILITIES DJRING THE SCHOOL DISTRICT'S 

assessment helped them feel reassured about the quality of ser- 
vices available and their role in the d ec i s i on - mak i ng process. 
Janet and Tim also needed time to adjust to their son's diagnosis 
and to develop a personal philosophy that would guide them in 

MAKING DECISIONS ABOUT DEAN's EDUCATION. ThERESA NEEDED SUPPORT 

in order to express her needs to her daughter's teacher and was 

relieved to be able to discuss her concerns with another parent. 

Both families benefited by being an active part of their child's 
educational program, 

Individualized support, such as that provided to the fami- 
lies DISCUSSED ABOVE, CAN BE HELPFUL IN FACILITATING THE CHILD 
AND parents' transition TO PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS. ThE FIRST STEP IN PROVIDING THIS SUPPORT IS TO 
UNDERSTAND PARENT CONCERNS. 



PARENT CONCERNS AND ISSUES 

Young children and parents make the transition to public 
school special education preschool with different concerns and 
different needs. some parents and children have been actively 
involved in infant intervention programs, some have been attend- 
ING REGULAR EDUCATION DAY C AR e/p R E S CHOOL PROGRAMS, AND SOME .lAVE 
NEVER BEEN INVOLVED WITH AN EDUCATION OR DAY CARE AGENCy/pROGR AM 

prior to the transition. some children may have severe and mul- 
tiple disabilities and others may have mild learning handicaps. 
Regardless of the family's background and the child's needs, mak- 
ing THE transition TO PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION CAN BE A CHAL- 
lenging and stressful time for families. our i ng this time, par- 
ents must make important decisions regarding their child's educa- 
tion' and must confront a variety of issues surrounding their 
child's special needs. 

Despite the unique concerns of parents of children who have 
special needs at this time, these parents share ma ly uncertain- 
ties with parents of nondisabled children. most parents are ap- 
prehensive when children first enter scnuol or d^y care, regard- 
less of whether this is done at a preschool or kindergarten age 
level and regardless of whether special education or regular edu- 

CATION/dA^^ care SERVICES WILL BE USED. SOME OF THE ISSUES ABOUT 
WHICH PARENTS MAY BE CONCERNED AT THIS TIME INCLUDE: 

- BEING SEPARATED FROM THEIR CHILD FOR LONG PEFIODS OF TIME 
THROUGHOUT THE DAY AND WORRYING THAT THEIR CHILD MAY NOT 
NEED THEM ANY LONGER 



- WONDERING WHAT THEY WILL NOW DO WITH THEIR EXTRA FREE TIME 

- THE CARE OF THEIR CHILD BY A "STRANGER" 

- THEIR CHILO'S SAFETY IN A SITUATION WHERE THE ADULTICHILD 
RATIO !S Gf^EATER THAN IT WAS WHEN THE PARENT WAS RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR THE CHILD 

- WONDERING IF THEIR CHILD WILL BE APPRECIATED BY THE ADULTS 
WHO ARE NOW CARING FOR AND TEACHING HER 

- THEIR child's ACCEPTANCE BY CLASSMATES 

- THE child's adjustment TO THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 

- arranging family routines around the schedule of the new 
preschool program 

In addition to the apprehensions that are shared with the 
parents of nondisabled children during this time of transition, 
parents of children with sfecial needs have concerns which are 
unique to their bituation. some of these concerns are: 

- CONFRONTING THE FACT THAT THEIR CHILD REQUIRES PRESCHOOL 
SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 

- HAVING THEIR CHILD "LABELED" IN ORDER TO RECEIVE SPECIAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES 

- LEARNING ABOUT SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, THE 
lEP PROCESS, AND THEIR RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

- LOSING CONTROL OVER THEIR CHILD'S DAILY ACTIVITIES 

- NO LONGER PEING A WELCOMED PARTICIPANT IN THEIR CHILD'S 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

- THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THEIR CHILD'S I EP AND THE DELIVERY 
OF RELATED SERVICES 

- ESTABLISHING A RELATIONSHIP BASED ON MUTUAL RESPECT WITH A 
NEW GROUP OF PROFESSIONALS 

- HAVING MISGIVINGS ABOUT THEIR CHILD BEING TRANSPORTED TO 
bCHOOL ON A BUS 



If the family had been involved in an infant intervention 
program prior to preschool, parents may have additional concerns 
SUCH as: 



- "letting go" or these supports which were so crucial dur- 
ing THEIR CH ILD'S INFANCY 

- REDUCING OR CHANGING THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN THEIR CHILD'S 
EDUCAT ION 

- MOVING FROM THE SECURE ENVIRONMENT OF THE INFANT PROGRAM 
TO THE UNFAMILIAR BUREAUCRACY OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

- SEEJNG THEIR CHILD AS CNE IN A GROUP OF SIMILAR CHILDREN 
IN A HETEROGENEOUS CATEGORICAL PROGRAM AS CONTRa.STED WITH 
THE MORE HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN INFANT PROGRAMS 

If their CHILD IS PLACED IN A SEGREGATED PROGRAM, THE SOCIAL 
ISOLATION OF AND LACK OF OPPORTUNITY FOR THEIR CHILD MAY BE PAIN- 
FUL. However, if their child is attending an integrated program, 

THESF ADDITIONAL ISSUES MAY BE OF CONCERN TO PARENTS: 

- THE ACCEPTANCE OF THEIR CHILD BY REGULAR EDUCATORS AND 
NONDISABLED PEERS 

- THEIR child's SAFETY IN WHAT IS PERCEIVED AS A LESS PRO- 
TECTED ENVIRONMENT THAN A SEGREGATED SETTING 

- THE EFFECT ON SIBLINGS IF THE CHILDREN ATTEND THE SAME 
SUHOOL AND IF THE SIBLINGS' FRIENDS LEARN OF CHILD'S SPE- 
CIAL NEEDS FOR THE FIRST TIME BECAUSE OF THE INTEGRATED 
SETTING 

- the quality and intensity of the delivery of special edu- 
cation and related services 

The potential stress for families during this time of tran- 
sition TO SPECIAL education PRESCHOOL ARE SIMILAR TO THE STRESSES 
WHICH FACE ANY FAMILY DURING A LIFE CYCLE TRANSITION. ThAT IS, 
FAMILY MEMBERS ARE REQUIRED TO UTILIZE NEW RESOURCES AND INFORMA- 
TION, MAKE DECISIONS WHICH WILL AFFECT THEIR FUTURE, AND ADOPT 
NEW ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES TO MEET THE DEMANDS OF THE NEW AND 
UNFAMILIAR SITUATION. HOWEVER, WHILE PARENTS MAY BE EXCITED 
ABOUT THE OPPORTUNITIES THE NEW PRESCHOOL PROGRAM WILL PROVIDE 
THEIR CHILD, THE ISSUES WHICH CONFRONT PARENTS DURING THEIR 
child's TRANSITION TO SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL OFTEN SERVE TO 

highlight their child's special needs. as one parent stated, 

"i think one thing that i could have been told was that 
it's a process. It's a process that takes years, and 

EVERY TIME SOMETHING CHANGES, IT'S GOING TO BE DIFFER- 
ENT. And you're never going to be comfortable with it. 

EVETxt' CHANGE YOU GO THROUGH IS GOING TO BE A REMINDER 
THAT it's different FOR YOU AND THAT IT'S DIFFERENT FOR 
YOUR CHILD AND THAT IT'S HARD." 
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ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING PROVIDING SUPPORT 

The Project STIP model for providing support to parents dur- 
ing THEIR TRANSITION TO PUBLIC SCHOOL PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IS DESIGNED l) TO PROVIDE PARENTS WITH THE INFORMATION AND SKILLS 
WHICH WILL ALLOW THEM TO WORK EFFECTIVELY WITH THEIR SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT WHEN DEVELOPING THEIR CHILD*S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND 2) TO 
FACILITATE THEIR ADJUSTMENT TO RECEIVING SERVICES FROM AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM AND A SERVICE DELIVERY MODEL WHICH ARE UNFAMILIAR 
AND DIFFERENT. ThE MODEL IS BASED ON THE FOLLOWING ASSUMPTIONS: 

- A WIDE RANGE OF INFORMATION AND SUPPORT SERVICES SHOULD BE 
AVAILABLE IN ORDER TO MEET INDIVIDUAL FAMILY NEEDS. ThESE 

services should be based on the needs of each community 
and on the needs identified by each parent during their 
trans i t ion. 

- Parents should be involved in the transition in ways that 
are appropriate for each particular family. however, a 
major focus of involving parents is to empower them with 
the competencies to adjust to not only the present transi- 
tion, but future transitions as well, by capitalizing on 
family strengths, itjdividual coping styles, and personal 
and community resources. 

- If the family is making the transition from another pro- 
gram, THIS "sending" program SHOULD COLLABORATE WITH THE 

school district to help facilitate a smooth transition by 
combining resources and expertise and by preventing a dis- 
ruption in support to parents. 

- The stress which families may feel during the transition 
is a normal part of facing the challenges of and adapting 
to a life cycle transition. appropriate professional sup- 
port and services can help reduce the stress. 



IDENTIFYING FAMILY AND COMMUNITY NEEDS 

Families in different communities have different issues and 
different conerns during the transition to special education pre- 
school and, therefore, have different needs. support services 

SHOULD BE DEVELOPED BASED ON THESE NEEDS. ThE FOLLOWING FORM WAS 

USED BY Project STIP to identify the needs of parents in the city 
OF San Francisco. Parents of preschoolers who had successfully 

MADE THE TRANSITION AND PARENTS OF INFANTS WHO WERE ANTICIPATING 
THE TRANSITION WERE SURVEYED. ThE FORM BELOW WAS USED BY PARENTS 
OF INFANTS. A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT VERSION WAS COMPLETED BY PAR- 
ENTS OF PRESCHOOLERS. ThE FORM CAN BE ADAPTED FOR USE IN DIFFER- 
ENT COMMUNITIES OR FOR USE BY INDIVIDUAL PARENTS. 
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Parent Transition Needs Survf:y Form 
Informati on Needs 

Listed below is information which may be helpful to you as your 

CHILD ENTERS A PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSROOM IN SaN FrAN- 

cisco '..^iFiED School District at the age of three. Please circle 

THE NUMBER UNDER THE COLUMN THAT BEST DESCRIBES HOW HELPFUL THE 
INFORMATION MIGHT BE TO YOU. 

NH = NOT AT ALL HELPFUL SH = SOMEWHAT HELPFUL 

H = HELPFUL VH = VERY HELPFUL EH = EXTREMELY HELPFUL 



NH SH H VH 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



id 
5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 



CH I LD S NEW 
FROM YOUR 



TO 



RECE I VE 
YOUR 



1. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about child development from 
ages three to five years? 

2. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about what your child may be 
learning in the new classroom? 

3. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about how your 
classroom may be different 
child's infant program? 

4. How helpful would it be 
information about how to prepare 
child for a new classroom? 

5. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about preschool classes in 
the school district? 

6. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about how to visit special 
education preschool classrooms in the 
school district? 

7. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about what to look for whln 
you visit preschool spec al education 
classrooms? 

8. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about how to contact the 
school district when your child is 
nearinc the age of three? 

9. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about assessing rour child? 
That is. receive ^'^ormation about what 
the school district needs to know about 
your child in order to develop an lep. 

10. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about what to expect from and 
how to prepare for an i ep meeting? 
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2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 



11. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about what related services 
are available in the school district? 
Related services include services such as 
transportation, speech and language 
therapy, and physical therapy. 

12. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about how to get related 
services for your child? 

13. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about what to do if you are 
not happy with your child's educational 

PLAN ( lEP)? 

14. How HELPFUL WOULD IT BE TO RECEIVE 
INFORMATION ABOUT HOW YOUR CHILD IS 
PLACED IN A SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSROOM? 

15. How HELPFUL WOULD IT BE TO RECEIVE 
INFORMATION ABOUT HOW TO COMMUNICATE WITH 
YOUR child's new TEACHER? 

16. How HELPFUL WOULD IT BE TO RECEIVE 
INFORMATION ABOUT HOW YOU CAN BE INVOLVED 
IN YOUR child's NEW CLASSROOM? 

17. How HELTUL WOULD IT BE TO RECEIVE 
INFORMATION ABOUT HOW TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS 
WITH YOUR child's NEW TEACHER? 

18. how helpful would it be to recei e 
information about your legal rights? 

19. how helpful would it be to receive 
information about community services for 
you and your family? 

20. Other 



Service Needs 

Listed below are services which might be helpful to you as your 

CHILD ENTER A PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSROOM IN SaN FRAN- 

c I SCO Unified School District at the age of three. Please circle 

THE NUMBER UNDER THE COLUMN THAT BEST DESCRIBES HOW HELPFUL THE 
SERVICE MIGHT BE TO YOU. 

NH = NOT AT ALL HELPFUL SH = SOMEWHAT HELPFUL 

H = HELPFUL VH = VERY HELPFUL EH = EXTREMELY HELPFUL 
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NH SH H Vb □! 

1 2 3 4 5 1. How HELPFUL WOULD IT BE TO HAVE ONE 

P\RTICULAR PERSON N THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
WITH WHOM YOU COULD DISCUSS YOUR CONCERNS 
AS YOUR CHILD ENTERED A SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CLASSROOM? 

1 2 3 4 5 2. How helpful would it be to be able to 

DISCUSS YOUR CONCERNS WITH ANOTHER 
PARENT? 

12 3 4^3. How HELPFUL WOULD I T BE TO HAVE A 

SPECIAL EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL VISIT 
PRESCHOOL CLASSROOMS WITH YOU? 

12 3 4 5 4. How helpful would it be to have 

ANOTHER PARENT VISIT PRESCHOOL CLASSROOMS 
Wl TH YOU? 

12 3 4 5 5. How helpful would it be to meet with 

SCHOOL DISTRICT PERSONNEL TO LEARN ABOUT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT POLICIES. PROCEDURES. AND 
SERVICES BEFORE YOUR CHILD ENTERS A 
PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM? 

1 2 3 4 5 5. How helpful would it be to be ab..e to 

borrow books or other materials which 
discuss special education preschool 
classrooms? 

12 3 4 5 7. How helpful would it be to be able lo 

HAVE MEETINGS WITH OTHER PARENTS AND 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PRO<^ ^S S I ONALS TO 
DISCUSS CHILD DEVELOPMENT? 

12 3 4 5 8. How helpful would it be to be able to 

HAVE GROUP MEETINGS WITH OTHER PARENTS 
AND SPECIAL EDUCA^'ION PROFESSIONALS TO 
DISCUbS THE EDUCATION OF THREE TO FIVE 
YEAR OLD CHILDREN? 

12 3 4 5 9. How helpful would ;t be to be given a 

booklet about preschools and school 
district services and policies before 
your chmd starts to attend a special 
education cla'oroom in the sctool 
d i str ict? 

1 2 3 4 5 10. Other 



The RESULTS of surveying parents of infants and preschoolers 
IN San Francisco showed that they were most interested in rece,\/- 

ING INFORMATION ABOUT l) AVAILABLE RELATED SERVICES, 2) HOW TO 
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OBTAIN RELATED SERVICES, 3) PLACEMENT PROCEDURES, 4) PROCEDURES 
WHEN THE lEP IS NOT SATISFACTORY, AND 5) THE I EP MEETING. ThE 
THREE SERVICE NEEDS MOST OFTEN IDENTIFIED BY PARENTS AS BlIW^ EX- 
TREMELY HELPFUL WERE l) RECEIVING A BOOKLET ABOUT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
POLICIES AND PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION BEFORE MAKING THE TRAN- 
SITION, 2) MAVING ONE PERSON IN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT AVAILABLE TO 
ANSWER QUESTIONS, AND 3) BEING ABLE TO BORROW BOOKS AND OTHER 
WRITTEN INFORMATION ABOUT PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION. ThESE RE- 
SULTS INDICATE THAT PARENTS FIND INFORMATION AND SERVICES WHICH 
WILL PROVIDE THEM WITH THE KNOWLEDGE TO REMAIN AN ACTIVE PART OF 
THE DECISION-MAKING . " ^CESS AND WHICH WILL ALLOW THEM TO OBTAIN 
THE PARTICULAR EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES APPROPRIATE FOR 
THEIR CHILD TO BE THE MOST HELPFUL. 



PROVIDING A RANGE OF TRANSITION SUPPORT SERVICES 

Parents can receive information about available transition 
support services through their child's infant intervention pro- 
gram or through the school district when they first refer their 

CHILD FOR PRESCHOOL SERVICES. In ADDITION, PARENTS CAN BE IN- 
FORMED OF THE SUPPORT SERVICES THROUGH OUTREACH ACTIVITIES TO THE 
COMMUNITY. That is, information can be disseminated THROUGH PAR- 
ent support groups, regular education preschool and day care pro- 
grams, pediatricians, and other agencies and programs which servl" 
young children. 

The following activities are support services devi loped by 
Project STIP to facilitate the family's adjustment to the new 
preschool program and to disseminate information to individual 

PARENTS ABOUT WORKING WITH THE SCHOOL SYSTEM, THEIR lEGAL RIGHTS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES, AND PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS! 

- DISTRIBUTE A PARENT HANDBOOK WHICH PROVIDES DETAILED IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT I EP PROCESS AND 
PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, AS WELL 
AS PROVIDES SUGGESTIONS FOR WAYS PARENTS CAN ADJUST TO THE 
NEW PRESCHOOL PLACEMENT (mORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE MANUAL 
IS PROVIDED below) 

- lend two videotapes entitled: "parents' perspectives on 
Making the Transition to Special Education Preschool" and 
"Understanding a San Francisco Unified School Dist'mct iEP 
Meeting" to individual parents and to infant intervention 
programs 

- lend books and other written materials which provide par- 
ents with information about their legal rights, preschool 

SPECIAL EDUCATION, AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM (a LIST OF 
PARENT RESOURCES IS PROVIDED BELOw) 
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IMPLEMENT A PARENT-TO-PARENT NETWORK SO PARENTS ARE ABLE 
TO RECEIVE SUPPORT FROM OTHER PARENTS WHO HAVE ALREADY 
SUCCESSFULLY MADE THE TRANSITION 

- REFER PARENTS TO APPROPRIATE COMMUNITY RESOURCES, PARENT 
SUPPORT GROUPS, AND ADVOCACY AGENCIES 

- ASSIST PARENTS TO MAKE PRETRANS I T I ON VISITS TO PRESCHOOL 
SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSROOMS 

- WORK WITH PARENTS TO FORMALIZE THEIR THOUGHTS ABOUT APPRO- 
PRIATE SERVICES, GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES FOR THEIR CHILD 

- ATTEND lEP MEETINGS WITH PARENTS 

- HELP PARENTS LOCATE ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND ANSWERS TO 
QUEST IONS 



THE PARENT TRANSITION MANUAL 

Project STIP's manual. Making the Transition to Preschool: A 
PARENT Manual contains three major sections which provide par- 
ents WITH INFORMATION ABOUT THE I EP PROCESS AND PRESCHOOL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, AS WELL AS SUGGEST WAYS FOR PAR- 
ENTS TO BE INVOLVED IN THIS PROCESS AND TO ADJUST TO THE NEW PRE- 
SCHOOL PROGRAM. In addition, the manual includes a list of writ- 
ten RESOURCE MATERIALS AVAILABLE TO PARENTS, A SPECIAL EDUCATION 
dictionary (which defines SPECIAL EDUCATION TERMS AS THEY ARE 

used within the school district), a copy of the school district's 
lep form, and a list of community resources, 

The section of the manual entitled "Referral, Assel^sment, 
lEP, AND Placement Procedures" is organized into th£ subsections 
identified below. Excerpts from these sections of the manual are 

LOCATED IN APPENDIX A. ThE EXCERPTS INCLUDE INFORMATION ON WAYS 
THAT PARENTS CAN BE ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROCESS BEFORE, 
DURING, AND AFTER EACH PHASE. 

- A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF P.L. 94-142 AND P.L. 99-457 

- A DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE REFERRAL PROCESS 

- A DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

-- THE PURPOSE OF THE ASSESSMENT 

WAYS THAT PARENTS CAN PREPARE FOR THE ASSESSMENT 
-- WHAT HAPPENS DURING THE ASSESSMENT 
-- WHAT HAPPENS AFTER THE ASSESSMENT 
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- a detailed descripiion of the lep meeting 

the purpose of the i ep meeting 
ways t**at parents can prepare for the i ep meeting 
what happens during ihe i ep meeting 
the written lep document 

what happens following the writing of the lep, includ- 
ing procedures to 3e followed if parents do not choose 
to s ign the i ep 

- a detailed description of placement procedures 

- a flowchart, starting with the referral to the school dis- 
trict and ending with tht lep being implemented 

The section of the manual which contains information about 
the specific special education and related services available in 
the school district and policies for the delivery of these ser- 
vices is entitled "preschool special education and related ser- 
VICES." It is divided into subsections which contain information 
about the following! 

- Children who are eligible for services 

- The service delivery model which is used in the district 
and how categorical labels are used 

- Arranging pretrans i t ion visits to the preschool classrooms 
and suggestions for ways to evaluate the programs 

- Education in the least restrictive environment 

- Related services that are available in the school district 

a copy of the section of the manual entitled "adjusting to 
THE New Preschool Program" is located in Appendix A, along with 

OTHER excerpts FROM ThF MANUAL DEALING WITH HOW PARENTS CAN PRE- 
PARE FOR AND EVALUATE DiFFERENT PHASES OF THE lEP PROCESS. 



SUPPORTING PARENTS AFTER PLACEMENT IN THE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

After a child is placed in a special education preschool 
program, parents may continue to feel apprehensive and anxious. 
They may be concerned about their child's adjustment to the pre- 
school PROGRAM, THE COMPETENCE OF THEIR CHILD'S NEW TEACHERS AND 
THERAPISTS, AND THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THEIR CH I LD ' S lEP. RECOG- 
NIZING AND RESPECTING THESE PARENT CONCERNS BY TAKING THE TIME TO 
ANSWER PARENT QUESTIONS AND TO WELCOME PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM HELPS ALLEVIATE PARENT ANXIETIES AND, THUS, 
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FACILITATE THE TRANSITION. In ADDITION, PARENTS NEED TIME TO AD- 
JUST TO BEING SEPARATED FROM THEIR CHILD, TO FEEL CONFIDENT THAT 
THEIR child's EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS APPROPRIATE, AND TO ESTAB- 
lish a relationship with their child's new teacher. although the 
amount of time required by each parent is different, most parents 
quickly learn to trust and respect their child's new teacher and 
therapists and are pleased to see the progress their child is 
making in the new preschool classroom. 

Providing opportunities for parent involvement in preschool 
programs also helps facilitate the transition, as these involve- 
ment activities assure parents that they make vital contributions 

TO THEIR child's EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND WILL REMAIN AN ACTIVE 
PART OF THE DE C I S I ON- MAK I NG PROCESS. As ONE PARENT STATED! 

"I HAD NO TROUBLE SENDING ShENTEL OFF TO SCHOOL. I WAS 
ONLY TOO EXCITED BECAUSE I DESPERATELY NEEDED TIME FOR 
MYSELF. But I WAS NOT READY TO GIVE UP MY ROLE AS EDU- 
cator of my daughter to someone else. i 0 i dn ' t want to 
lose control or surrender my child to "^he teachers. i 
wanted to continue to be part of the process." 

However, because each parent feels comfortable with a different 
amount and type of involvement, a variety of ways to meet the 
needs of individual families should be available. suggestions 
for ways to involve parents before, during, and after the transi- 
tion are listed below! 

- Schedule a pretrans i t ion visit with the parents to discuss 

THE curriculum, PHILOSOPHY, AND DAILY SCHEDULE OF THE PRE- 
SCHOOL PROGRAM, TO ANSWER PARENT QUESTIONS, AND TO BEGIN 
TO LEARN ABOUT THE CHILD'S STRENGTHS AND NEEDS FROM THE 
PARENT. 

- Encourage the parents to attend preschool with the child 
during the initial period of adjustment to help develop a 
rapport between parent, child, and teacher and to [reduce 
concerns about the child's safety and care. 

- Establish an on-going communication system with parents as 
soon as the child begins to attend the precchool in order 
to keep the parent informed about the child's progress and 
in order to allow the teacher to receive input from the 
PARENT. Regular I LY-scHEDULED telephoi^e calls, notebooks 

SENT BACK AND FORTH FROM HOME TO SCHOOL, HOME VISITS, AND 
NOTES ABOUT CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES ARE WAYS TO COMMUNICATE 
W I TH PAREN rS. 

- Provide opportunities for the parents to visit or work in 
the classroom throughout the school year so parents can 
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observe their child's adjustment to and progress in the 
new classroom. 

- Create a parent group so that parents have the opportunity 
TO support each other during the transition, learn of com- 
munity AND SCHOOL DISTRICT ISSUES WHICH MAY AFFECT THEIR 
child's services, and LEARN ABOUT WAYS THEY CAN CONTRIBUTE 
TO THEIR child's PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM. 

In addition to parent involvement, creating a normalized en- 
vironment BY STRUCTURING THE PHYSICAL, LEARNING, AND SOCIAL AS- 
PECTS OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM TO BE AS SIMI- 
LAR TO A REGULAR EDUCATION PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM AS POSSIBLE HELPS 
PARENTS MAKE THE TRANSITION. A CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT WHICH IS 
LIKE THAT OF A REGULAR EDUCATION PRESCHOOL MAY HELP LESSEN THE 
IMPACT ON THE PARENTS OF PLACING A CHILD IN A SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM. The IMPORTANCE OF A NORMALIZED ENVIRONMENT TO PARENTS 
13 DEMONSTRATED BY THE FOLLOWING PARENT QUOTES! 

"I CHO.^E AN ENVIRONMENT THAT LOOKED HEALTHY AND NORMAL. 
I WANTEO HIM TO BE IN THE NORMAL WORLD. i WANTED A 
SENSE THAT THE CHILDREN IN THE CLASSROOM WERE PERCEIVED 
AS BEING GRO'./ING CHILDREN AND WOUL^ HAVE A CHANCE TO BE 
AROUND REGULAR KIDS." 

"I REMEMBER THAT WHEN WE WERE VISITING THE PRESCHOOL 
CLASSROOMS, I WOULD GET A KNOT IN MY STOMACH SEEING THE 
CHILDREN WHO WERE IN THE HANDICAPPED CLASSES. Go I NG 
INTO THE CLASSROOM THAT WAS APPROPRIATE FOR MY CHILD 
WAS TRAUMATIC. I DIDN't WANT TO LOOK AT THOSE CHILD- 
REN. I didn't want to let them !N and PHILOSOPHICALLY 

it was unacceptable to me to not let these children 
into my heart." 

a normalized preschool environment will emphasize that the child- 
ren with special needs are young children with potential who are 
growing and learning. listed below are suggestions for normaliz- 
ing a preschool special education classroom. 

- Provide the children with opportunities throughout the 
school day to make choices, to explore their environment, 
to problem-solve, and to express themselves. 

- Develop a curriculum and daily schedule that are similar 

TO THAT OF A REGULAR EDUCATION PRESCHOOL. ThAT IS, PRO- 
vide opportun i t i f=:s for play, art, and music activities, 
along with structured, individualized instruction. 

- Choose age-appropriate toys and instructional materials 
for the classroom and store the toys in a way which allows 
the children to have independent access to them. 
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- Decorate the room using bright colors, openly display the 
children's work at their eye level, and design bulletin 
boards that teach preschool concepts. divide the room in- 
TO INTEREST AREAS (e.G., A HOUSEKEEPING CORNER, AN ART 

area, a fine motor area, etc.), 

- Respect the parent and child's right to privacy when post- 
ing lEP GOALS AND OBJECTIVES, PROGRESS OR DATA CHARTS, AND 

behavior management programs. 

- Store adaptive equipment, bolsters, and mats in a way that 
does not call attention to them or make them the central 
focus of the classroom. 

- Establish an area for toileting/diapering which is separ- 
ate FROM THE MAIN CLASSROOM AND AFFORDS THE CHILD PRIVACY. 

- Maximize opportunities for integration with nondisabled 
peers by developing mainstreamed preschools, integrating 
into public and private commun i ty - b as ed preschool and day 
care programs, and reverse ma i nstream 1 ng nond i sab led 
children into the special education preschool classroom. 



SU^f1ARY 

Every parent has a different way of coping with their child's 
disability, has developed a different philosophy to guide their 
decision-making, and attaches different meaning to their child's 

SPECIAL NEEDS. WhEN SUPPORTING PARENTS THROUGHOUT THEIR TRANSI- 
TION TO SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL, THIS INDIVIDUALITY SHOULD BE 
RESPECTED. In ADDITION, PARENTS CAN BE SUPPORTED BY LISTENING TO 
THEIR CONCERNS, BY PROVIDING THE INFORMATION AND SERVICES WHICH 
EACH PARENT IDENTIFIES AS BEING NEEDED AND IMPORTANT, AND BY AC- 
TIVELY AND APPROPRIATELY INCLUDING PARENTS IN THEIR CHILD'S EDU- 
CATION. One parent described her own adjustment as follows: 



"You HAVE TO TRUST YOUR CHILD. YOU HAVE 
TO TRUST THE INTEGRITY OF THE PEOPLE 
WHO ARE IN THESE SERVICES. YOU HAVE TO 
TRUST THAT THEy'rE THERE BECAUSE THEY 
CARE, NOT BECAUSE THEY WANT TO STUFF 
YOUR KID IN THE CORNER. FoR ME, THE 
LETTING GO PR0CE..S HAD TO DO WITH 
LETTING A BIGGER GROUP OF PEOPLE CARE 
ABOUT MY CHILD. AnD IT WAS A MATURA- 
TION FOR ME - A FEELING THAT NOW Tm 
HEALED TO A CERTAIN EXTENT AND I CAN 
HELP OTHER PEOPLE ACCEPT MY CHILD, 
RATHER THAN THE OTHER WAY AROUND," 
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TRANSITION RESOURCES FOR PARENTS 



Ballard, J., Ramirez, B., & Zantal-Wi ener , K. (1987). P.L. 94 - 
142. Section 504. and P.L. 99-457: Understanding what they are 
and what they are not . Reston, VA: Council for Exceptional 

Ch I LDREN . 

Cutler, B.C. (1981). Unraveling the special education ma7f: Ar 

action guide for parents . Champaign, IL: Research Press, Inc. 

DiCKMAN, I., Gordon, S. (1985). One miracle at a time: How to 

GET HELP FOR YOUR DISABLED CHI I P . NEW YORK , NY.' SiMON AND 

Schuster, Inc. 

EsTERSON, M.E., & Bluth, L.F. (1987). Related services for 

HANDICAPPED CH I I DRTN . BOSTON, MA: COLLEGE-HiLL PRESS. 

Friedman, C.T. (1988). Getting Ready for School (A PAVII "How 
To" Paper). (Available from PAVII Project, 50 Oak Street, 
Room 102, San Francisco, CA 94102.) 

GoLDFARB. L.A., Brotherson, M.J., Summers, J. A., & Turnbull, A. P. 
(1986). Meeting the challenge of disability or chronic ill - 
ness: A FAMILY GUIDE . BALTIMORE, MD I PaUL H. BrOOKES. 

Kay, R., Ed. (1985). Plain talk about when your chud starts 

school ■ (Available from U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, National Institute of Mental Health, 5600 Fishers 
Lane, Rockville, MD 20857.) 

Marafino, K. (1986). Some practical suggestions for the IEP. 
Down Syndrome News . November, 114-116. 

Mopsid, S.I., & Agard, J. a. (1980). An education handbook for 
parents of handicapped children . Cambridge, MA: Brookline 
Books, Inc. 

Murphy, L., & Corte, S.D. (1985). Getting your child ready for 
SCHOOL. Special P arent-Special Child . 1(5), 1-6. 

WiNTON, P., & Turnbull, A. (1986). Just how special skould a 
preschool be? Ways . January, 7-10. 

WiNTON, A. P., Turnbull, A. P., & Blacher, J. (1984). Selecting a 

PRESCHOOL : A guide for parents of handicapped children . 

Baltimore, MD: University Park Press. 

WoDRiCH, D.L. (1984). Children's psychological testing: A guide 
for nonps ychologists . Baltimore, MD: Paul H. Brookes. 
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TRANSITION RESOURCES FOR PROFESSIONALS 

Fewell, R.R., & Vadasy, P.P. (1986). Families of handicapped 
children: Nfeds an d supports across thf life span. Austin, 
TX: PRO-ED. 

Gallaher, J., Maddox, M., & Edgar, E. (1984). Early chiidhood 
interage ncy transition model . Seattle, WA: Edmark Corpora- 
tion. 

Golan, N. (1980). Intervention at times of transition: Sources 

AND FORMS OF HELP. SOC I AL CASEWORK . May , 259-266. 

Hanline, M.F. (1988). Making the transition to preschool: Iden- 
tification OF PARENT NEEDS. JOURNAL O F THE D I V I ^ I Or>i FOR EAR - 
LY Childhood . 12(2). 

Hanline, M.F., & Halvorsen, A. (1988). Parent percep t ions of 

THE INTEGRATION T RANSITION PROCESS . MANUSCRIPT SUBMITTED FOR 

PUBLICATION. (Available from the first author at 4 Tapia, San 
Francisco, CA 94132.) 

Hanline, M.F., & Knowlton, A. (1988). A collaborative model for 

PROV'JING SUPPORT TO PARENTS DURING THEIR CHILD'S TRANSITION 
FROM INFANT INTERVENTION TO PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS. JOURNAL O F THE DIVISION FOR EaRLY CHILD - 
HOOD . J2(2). 

Hanline, M.F., Suchman, S., & Demmerl:, C. (1987). Helping 

PARENTS MAKE THE TRANSITION TO SPECIAL FnnCATION PRESCHOOL . 

Manuscript submitted for publication! (Avai lable from the 

FIRST AUTHOR AT 4 TaP I A , SaN FraNCISCO, CA 94132.) 

lANACONE. R.N., & Stodden, R.A. (Eds.). (1987). Transition 
ISSUES and directions . Reston, VA: Council for Exceptional 

Ch I LDREN. 

Johnson, T.E., Chandler, L.K., Kerns, G.M. , & Fowler, S.A. 
(1986). What are parents saying about family involvement in 
transitions? a retrospective transition interview. journal 
OF THE Division for E arly Childhood , lid), 10-17. 

Render, M., Krehbiel, B., & Sheldon, P. (1986). Transition: 

Preschool to Pliglic school - hfiping chmdren. parents, and 

EACHERS. Published by the Albuquerque Integration Model 
AIM) Outreach Project, Albuquerque Public Schools, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

TuRNBULL, A. P., TuRNBULL, H.R. (l986). Families, professionals. 
and exceptionality: A special partnership . Columbus, OH: Mer- 
rill Publishing Company. 
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INTEGRATING PRESCHOOL CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



The primary coals of the integration component of Project 
stip are to 1) maximize integration opportunities for preschool 
children, 2) support and train regular and special educators, and 

3) PROVIDE FOR PARENT INVOLVEMENT. ThE MODEL UTILIZES AN INTE- 
GRATION Specialist to meet these goals, and it is appropriate for 

CHILDREN WITH A VARIETY OF DISABILITIES INCLUDING LEARNING HANDI- 
CAPS, COMMUNICATION DISORDERS, PHYSICAL DISABILITIES, SENSORY IM- 
PAIRMENTS, AND MILD TO SEVERE DEVELOPMENTAL DELAY. It IS A MODEL 
WHICH CAN BE USED TO DEVELOP AND EVALUATE INTEGRATION OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ON A SITE-BY-SITE BASIS WHERE SELF-CONTAINED SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION CLASSROOMS ARE LOCATED ON THE SAME SITE AS OR LOCATED VERY 
CLOSELY TO REGULAR EDUCATION PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS. 



RATIONALE FOR INTEGRATION 

Educators and parents have been aware of the potential bene- 
fits OF INTEGRATING PRESCHOOL CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES FOR MANY 

YEARS. When carefully planned and structured, such an approach 
to educational programming can have positive outcomes for child- 
ren with disabilities, nondisabled children, regular educators, 
special educators, and parents 0!" both groups of children. 

When integrated, children with special needs receive their 
education in a more demanding and challenging environment, thus 

ENHANCING THEIR OPPORTUNITIES TO DEVELOP AND GROW. ThE CHILDREN 
ARE ABLE TO LEARN SKILLS IN ALL DEVELOPMENTAL AREAS THROUGH IMI- 
TATING THEIR NONDISABLED PEERS AND ARE ABLE TO LEARN AGE-APPRO- 
PRIATE SOCIAL SKILLS THROUGH N ATUR ALL Y-OCCUR I NG ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTINGENCIES. CHILDREN HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN MORE INDE- 
PENDENT AND DEVELOPMENTALLY ADVANCED SKILLS, FACILITATING THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF A POSITIVE SELF-CONCEPT, In ADDITION, INT..GRATION 
ALLOWS THE CHILD WITH A DISABILITY TO BE IN A NORMALIZED ENVIRON- 
MENT, LEARNING TO BE A PART OF THE MAINSTREAM SOCIETY. 

NONDISABLED CHILDREN ALSO BENEFIT FROM INTEGRATION. THROUGH 
POSITIVE INTERACTIONS WITH CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES, THEY CAN 
LEARN TO BE SENSITIVE TO THE NEEDS OF OTHERS AND LEARN TO APPRE- 
CIATE INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. ThE NONDISABLED CHILDREN MAY HAVE 
MORE CHANCES TO BE LEADERS OR TEACHERS, THEREBY INCREASING THEIR 
SELF-CONFIDENCE. In ADDITION. THEY ALSO HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO 

form friendships with the children with special needs. 

Both regular and special education professionals can profit 
from working in integrated settings. regular educators have the 
opportunity to become knowledgeable about children who have dis- 
ABILITIES AND SPECIAL EDUCATION ISSUES. By INTERACTING WITH NON- 
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DISABLED PRESCHOOLERS, SPECIAL EDUCATORS BECOME AWARE OF TYPICAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND BEHAVIOR OF P R E SC HOOL - AG E D CHILDREN, THEREBY SET- 
TING MORE REALISTIC AND AGE - APPROPR I ATE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR 
THE CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS. In ADDITION, BOTH GROUPS OF 

teachers can exchange information about instructional activities 
and teaching strategies. 

Parents of children attending integrated preschools also can 
benefit from integration. parents of nondisabled children have 
the opportunity to become aware of disability 'ssuec and to help 
their child develop positive attitudes towapd individuals who are 
DISABLED. Parents of children with special needs may begin to 

SET HIGHER EXPECTATIONS FOR THEIR CHILD, REALIZING THAT THEIR 
child is CAPABLE OF BEING SUCCESSFUL WITH AND ACCEPTED BY THEIR 
NONDISABLED PEERS. PARENTS MAY ALSO BE BETTER ABLE TO KEEP THEIR 
EXPECTATIONS FOR THEIR CHILD REALISTIC, AS THEY HAVE THE CHANCE 
TO SEE THAT THEY HAVE MANY CH I LD - R E AR I NG PROBLEMS IN COMMON WITH 
PARENTS OF NONDISABLED CHILDREN. FURTHER, BOTH GROUT:. OF PARENTS 
HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH EACH OTHER AND TO 
SHARE CONCERNS ABOUT THEIR CHILDREN. 



INTEGRATION SPECIALIST 

The Integration Specialist provides services as a consultant 
and/or itinerant teacher to meet Project STIP's goals of maximiz- 
ing INTEGRATION OPPORTUNITIES, SUPPORTING AND TRAINING REGULAR 
AND SPECIAL EDUCATION STAFF, AND INVOLVING PARENTS. (SUGGESTED 
COMPETENCIES FOR THE INTEGRATION SPECIALIST ARE PROVIDED IN AP- 
PENDIX B.) The specific function of the Integration Specialist 

VARIES FROM SITE TO SITE DEPENDING ON THE NEEDS OF THE STAFF, 
CHILDREN, AND FAMILIES, BUT OFTEN INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING: 

- DESIGNING A VARIETY OF STRUCTURED INTEGRATION OPPORTUNI- 
TIES BASED ON THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY, CURRICU' JM, IN- 
STRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES, SCHEDULE, AND INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF 
THE CHILDREN AND STAFF OF EACH INTEGRATED SITE 

- SUPPORTING THE REGULAR EDUCATION STAFF IN THE PRESCHOOL 
CLASSROOM BY MODELING TEACHING STRATEGIES, PROVIDING IN- 
STRUCTIONAL AND ADAPTED MATERIALS AND CURRICULUM IDEAS, 
AND WORKING DIRECTLY WITH THE CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



- CONDUCTING INSERVICE WORKSHOPS FOR 
THE REGULAR EDUCATION STAFF REGARD- 
ING CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 
WITH SPECIAL NEEDS, EFFECTIVE IN- 
STRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES, BEHAVIOR 
MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES, AND CURRIC- 
ULUM ADAPTAT IONS 
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- ESTABLISHING AN ON-GOING METHOD OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATORS THAT MEETS THE UNIQUE NEEDS 
AT EACH SITE IN ORDER TO PROVIDE A FORUM BY WHICH l) THE 
ENTIRE SITE STAFF CAN DISCUSS CONCERNS REGARDING THE IM- 
PACT OF INTEGRATION, 2) REGULAR EDUCATORS CAN LEARN ABOUT 

INDIVIDUAL children's SPECIAL NEEDS, AND 3) SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION AND REGULAR TEACHERS CAN JOINTLY PLAN AND SCHEDULE 

I NTEGRAT ION ACT I V I T I ES 

- ASSISTING THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS DEVELOP A PROCESS 
TO PLAN, IMPLEMENT, AND EVALUATE INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES 

- TRAINING SPECIAL EDUCATION PARAPROFESS I ONALS TO INTEGRATE 
CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS BY PROVIDING IN-CLASS TRAINING 
FOR AND DISSEMINATING INFORMATION TO THE PARAPROFESS I ONALS 

- ASSISTING THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS TO ACTIVELY IN- 
VOLVE PARENTS IN THEIR CHILD'S PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

As THE INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES AND THE ON-GOING COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN THE REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS AND PARAPRO- 
FESSIONALS BECOME AN ESTABLISHED PART OF THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS, THE INTEGRATION SPECIALIST ASSUMES MORE THE 
ROLE OF A CONSULTANT AND LESS THE ROLE OF A DIRECT SERVICE PRO- 
VIDER. The ULTIMATE GOAL IS THAT THE INTEGRATION SPECIALIST CAN 
WITHDRAW TOTALLY FROM A SITE AND INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES WILL CON- 
TINUE AT THE SAME OR AT AN INCREASED LEVEL. 



MAXIMIZING INTEGRATION OPPORTUNITIES 

The GOAL OF maximizing integration opportunities for child- 
ren IS ACCOMPLISHED, IN PART, BY DEVELOPING A VARIETY OF INTEGRA- 
TION ACTIVITIES AT EACH SITE. By DEVELOPING A VARIETY OF ACTIVI- 
ty options at each site, each child can be integrated during the 
activities which are most appropriate for that particular child. 

All of these activities are structured 1) to facilitate the 
integrated child's competent participation in the on-going activ- 
ities of the regular preschool program, 2) to encourage the child 
with special needs to learn from their nondisabled peers, 3) to 

PROMOTE RECIPROCAL AND POSITIVE SOCIAL INTERACTION BETWEEN THE 
TWO GROUPS OF CHILDREN, AND 4) TO DEVELOP ACCEPTING ATTITUDES TO- 
WARD THE CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES. DEPENDING ON AVAILABLE OP- 
PORTUNITIES AT EACH INDIVIDUAL SITE, THE INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES 

MAY include: 



- PARTICIPATING IN THE ON-GOING LEARNING AND PLAY ACTIVITIES 
OF THE REGULAR EDUCATION PRESCHOOL CLASSROOMS 
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- LEARNING IN SMALL I NTEGRATLD INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPS 

- EATING LUNCH AND SNACK WITH NONDISABLED PEERS 

- PLAYING WITH NONDISABLED CHILDREN DURING RECESS 

- ACCOMPANYING NONDISABLED PEERS ON R EGUL AR I L Y- SC HED UL E D 
TRIPS TO A NEIGHBORHOOD PARK 

- GOING ON FIELD TRIPS WITH NONDISABLED PEERS 

- RECEIVING SPEECH AND LANGUAGE, OCCUPATIONAL, AND PHYSICAL 
THERAPY IN INTEGRATED GROUPS 

- JOINING THE REGULAR PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM CHILDREN FOR HOLI- 
DAY PERFORMANCES AND CELEBRATIONS 

- ".REVERSE MA INSTREAM I NG" NONDISABLED CHILDREN INTO THE SPE- 
cial education classrooms on a regular basis throughout 
the school day 

Integration oppoptunitie are further maximized by the Inte- 
gration Specialist being readily available to and establishing a 
positive rapport with both regular and special education teaching 
staff, as well as maintaining continuing communication with site 

administration. By becoming thoroughly familiar WITH THE CURRIC- 
ulum, schedule, philosophy, and individual teacher ' s expectations 
at each site, the integration specialist is able to be sensitive 
to the concerns and needs of staff members. 

Structuring the integration activities in a way which allows 
the regular education staff time to adjust to this new aspect of 
the curriculum and structuring the activities in a way which does 
not place excessive demands on the staff also creates additional 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTEGRATION. Th I S CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY! 

- BEGINNING INTEGRATION AT EACH SITE WITH A SMALL NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN WHO CAN BE FAIRLY INDEPENDENT WHEN INTEGRATED AND 
GRADUALLY EXPANDING INTEGRATION OPPORTUNITIES TO CHILDREN 
WHO ARE MORE DELAYED AND WHO REQUIRE STRUCTURED BEHAVIOR 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS, THUS ALLOWING THE REGULAR EDUCATION 
STAFF TO FEEL COMPETENT ABOUT INTEGRATION 

- EXPECTING THE CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE SAME ACTIVITIES AS NONDISABLED CHILDREN, TO FOLLOW ES- 
TABLISHED CLASSROOM ROUTINES, AND TO ADHERE TO CLASSROOM 
RULES REGARDING APPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR WHEN IN i HE REGULAR 
EDUCATION PRESCHOOL, AS THIS DOES NOT REQUIRE THE REGULAR 
EDUCATION STAFF TO MAKE MAJOR CHANGES IN THE REGULAR PRE- 
SCHOOL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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REVERSE MAINSTREAMING INTO THE SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSROOM 
THE S/»ME NUMBER OF CHILDREN WHO ARE INTEGRATED, THEREFORE 
NOT INCREASING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE REGULAR 
PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM 

PROVIDING SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER OR PARAPROFESS I ONAL 
SUPPORT IN THE REGULAR PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM WHEN CHILDREN 
NEEDING SUCH SUPPORT ARE INTEGRATED, THEREBY NOT REOUIRING 
THE REGULAR EDUCATION STAFF TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ADDITIONAL NUMBERS OF CHILDREN 



SUPPORTING AND TRAINING REGULAR EDUCATION STAFF 

A SECOND GOAL OF THE I.^.EGRATION COMPONENT OF PROJECT STIR 
IS TO SUPPORT AND TRAIN REGULAR EDUCATION TEACHERS AND PARAPRO- 
FESSIONALS. Th I S SUPPORT AND TRAINING IS DESIGNED TO DcVELOP THE 
COMPETENCIES AND ATTITUDES NEEDED TO ASSURE SUCCESSFUL INTEGRA- 
TION AND IS ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH INSERVICE WORKSHOPS, IN-CLASS 
SUPPORT, AND CONTINUING COMMUNICATION BETWEEN REGULAR EDUCATION 
AND SPECIAL EDUCATION STAFF. BECAUSE REGULAR EDUCATORS AT EACH 
SITE HAVE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS AND CONCERNS AND BECAUSE THE SUPPORT 
PROVIDED MUST BE RESPONSIVE TO THESE NEEDS IN ORDER TO GE EFFEC- 
TIVE, THE FIRST STEP IN DEVELOPING SUPPORT IS TO IDENTIFY THE 
NEEDS OF EACH SITL. ThE FOLLOWING FORM WAS USED BY PROJECT ST I P 
TO IDENTIFY THE INFORMATION AND SUPPORT SERVICES NEEDS OF REGULAR 
EDUCATION TEACHERS AND PARAPROFESS I ONALS . 



InSERVICE AN D SUPPQRT NfED5^ .^irRVf Y 
INFORMATION NEEDS 



Listed below is information which you might want to know if you 
were going to be teaching children with disabilities in your 

CLAL5R00M. PlEASE CIRCLE Tr.E NUMBER UNDER THE COLUMN THAT BEST 
DESCRIBES HOW HELPFUL THE INFORMATION MIGHT BE TO YOU. 



NH = NOT AT ALL HELPFUL SH 
H = HELPFUL VH = VERY HELPFUL 

NH SH H VH E:H 



SOMEWHAT HELPFUL 

EH = EXTREMELY HELPFUL 



1 



1. How IMPORTANT WOULD I T BE TO KNOW WHAT 
DISABILITIES ARE? ThE DISABILITIES MIGHT 
INCLUDE LEARNING HANDICAPS, DEVELOPMENTAL 
DELAY, COMMUNICATION DISORDERS, AUTISM, 
OR CEREBRAL PALSY. 

2. How IMPORTANT WOULD I T BE TO KNOW WHAT 
CAUSES 0 I SAB I L I T I ES? 
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NH SH H VH EH 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

17 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



3. How imp'^^yant would it be to know the 

REASOiMo FOR HAVING CHILDREN WITH DISABIL- 
ITIES AND NONDISABLED CHILDREN LEARN AND 
PLAY TOGETHER? 

4. How IMPORTANT WOULD IT TO KNOW WHAT 
HAPPENS WHEN CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 
AND NONDISABLED CHILDREN LEARN AND PLAY 
TOGETHER? 

5. How IMPORIANT WOULD IT BE TO KNOW HOW 
CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES DEVELOP AND 
uEARN? 

6. How IMPORTANT WOULD IT BE TO KNOW HOW 
TO MANAGE THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN WITH 
DISABILITIES? 

7. How IMPORTANT WOULD I T BE TO KNOW HOW 
TO ENCOURAGE CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 
AND NONDISABLED CHILDREN TO PLAY TOGETH- 
ER WITH EACH OTHER? 

8. How IMPORTANT WOULD !T BE TO KNOW HOW 
TO TEACH CHILDRFN WITH DISABILITIES LANG- 
UAGE, FINE MOTOR, PREACADEMIC, AND COGNI- 
TIVE SKILLS? 

9. How IMPORTANT WOULD IT BE TO KNOW SPE- 
CIFICALLY ABOUT THE CHILDREN WITH DISABI- 
LITIES WITH WHOM YOU WOULD BE WORKING? 

10. How IMPORTANT WOULT I T BE TO KNOW HOW 
TO TELL NONDISABL'^D CHILDRLN ABOUT DISAB- 
ILITIES"^ 

11. How IMPORTANT WOUlD IT BE TO KNOW THE 
LEGAL RIGHTS OF C i LDREN WITH D I SAB ! L I - 

T I 5 AND THE I R FAM! L I ES? 

1 2. How IMPORTANT WOULD IT BE TQ KNOW 
ABOUT SPECIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN WITH 
DISABILITIES? ThESE SERVICES MAY INCLUDE 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, PHYSICAL THERAPY, OR 
SPEECH AND LANGUAGE THERAPY. 

13. HO^*' IMPORTANT WOULD IT BE TO KNOW 
ABOUT SPECIAL EQUIPMENT THAT IS USED BY 
CHILDf -N WITH DISABILITIES? Th I S EQUIP- 
ment may includ*^ wheelchairs, hearing 
aides, walkers, and braces. 

14. how important would it rc to know how 
the parent of a child with a disability 
feels about their child learning and 
playing with nondisabled children? 

15. Other 
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In-Ci ac;<^ Support 

Listed below are ways that a special education teacher could help 
you work with children with disabilities in your classroom. 
Please circle the number under the column that best describes how 
helpful the support might be to you. 

nh = not at all helpful sh = somewhat helpful 
h = helpful vh = very helpful eh = extremely helpful 

NH SH H VH FH 

1 2 3 4 5 1. How HELPFUL WOULD IT BE TO TALK WITH 

YOU ABOUT THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE CHILD- 
REN WITH DISABILITIES YOU WOULD BE TEACH- 
ING BEFORE THEY COME TO YOUR CLASSROOM? 

12 3 4 5 2. How helpful would it be to talk with 

YOU ABOUT HOW TO INCLUDE THE CHILDREN 
WITH DISABILITIES INTO THE ONGOING ACTI- 
VITIES OF YOUR CLASSROOM BEFORE THE 
CHILDREN BEGIN ATTENDING YOUR CLASSROOM? 

1 2 3 4 5 3. How helpful would it be to talk with 

YOU ON A REGULAR BASIS ABOUT YOUR CON- 
CERNS ABOUT THE CHILDREN WITH DISABILI- 
TIES WHO ARE ATTENDING YOUR CLASSROOM? 

12 3 4 5 4. How helpful would it be to have the 

SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER OBSERVE YOU 
TEACHING THE CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 
IN YOUR ^ ASSROOM AND OFFER SUGGESTIONS? 

1 2 3 4 5 5. How helpful v/ould it be to have the 

SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER WORK WITH YOU 
IN THE CLASSROOM WHILE YOU ARE TEACHING 
THE CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES? 

12 3 4 5 6. How helpful would it be to have the 

SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER ACTUALLY TEAuH 
THE CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES IN Y^UR 
CLASSROOM ON A REGULAR BASIS? 

1 2 3 4 5 7. How helpful would i t be to be able to 

CONSULT WITH THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACH- 
ER AS OFTEN AS YOU NEED? 

12 3 4 5 8. How helpful would it be to have the 

SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER BRING INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS TO YOUR CLASSROOM FOR 
'HE CH I LDREN TO USE? 

12 3 4 5 9. How helpful would it be to have the 

SPECIAL education TEACHER BRING PROFES- 
sional reading mate:^ial about teaching 
children with disabilities to you? 
1 2 3 4 5 10. Other 
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The results of surveying the regular education staff of the 

FIVE MODEL DEMONSTRATION SITES DEVELOPED BY PROJECT ST I P SHOWED 
THAT THESE TEACHERS AND PARAPROFESS I ONALS WERE MOST INTERESTED IN 
INFORMATION AND SERVICES WHICH WOULD ALLOW THEM TO MANAGE THE BE- 
HAVIOR OF AND TEACH THE CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES, AS WELL AS 
LEARN ABOUT THE UNIQUE SPECIAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN WHO WOULD BE IN- 
TEGRATED INTO THEIR CLASSROOMS. ThE RESULTS ALSO INDICATED THAT 

the opportunity to talk frequently and regularily with special 
education staff was considered to be a crucial service need. 

The method by which the support is provided to regular edu- 
cators DIFFERS, based ON THE SPECIFIC NEEDS AND CONSTRAINTS OF 

EACH SITE. However, the support provided by the Integration Spe- 
cialist USUALLY TAKES THE FORM OF WORKING IN THE REGULAR PRE- 
SCHOOL CLASSROOM ;N ORDER TO MODEL INSTRUCTIONAL AND BEHAVIOR 
MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES. BEING IN THE CLASSROOM ALSO ALLOWS THE 

Int':gration Specialist to work directly with the children with 
special needs to facilitate their adjustment to the regular edu- 
CATION CLASSROOM. Providing instructional and adapted materials 

AND curriculum IDEAS IS AN ADDITIONAL FORM OF SUPPORT PROVIDED. 

Another aspect of supporting and training the regular educa- 
tion PRESCHOOL TEACHERS AND PAR APROFESS I ONALS IS TO CONDUCT IN- 
SERVICE WORKSHOPS. The content of the workshops is based on the 

INFORMATION NEEDS IDENTIFIED BY THE REGULAR EDUCATION STAFF MEM- 
BERS AT EACH SITE. AS WELL AS TOPICS SPECIFIED BY SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION LITERATURE AND RESEARCH AS BEING IMPORTANT TO ASSURE SUC- 
CESSFUL INTEGRATION. APPENDIX C CONTAINS COPIES OF FLIERS WHICH 
WERE DEVELOPED TO SUPPLEMENT THE INFORMATION PRESENTED TO THE 
REGULAR EDUCATION TEACHERS AND P ARAPROF ESS I ONALS IN THE INSERVICE 

WORKSHOPS. The topics of the fliers are: 

- Rationale for integrating young children 

- The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 

- What is known about integrating young children 

- The integration team 

- Parents' perspective 

- Importance of social interactions 

- Promoting social interactions 

- Teaching children with learning 
hand i caps 



- Enhancing delayed speech and 
language development 
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- Adaptations 



FOR HEARING IMPAIRMENTS 



- Integrating 



CHILDREN WITH MOTOR DISABILITIES 



- Adaptations 



FOR VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 



SUPPORTING SPECIAL EDUCATORS 



Support for special educators provided by the Integration 
Specialist centers around developing a process at each site to 

INITIATE AND EVALUATE INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES. ThE SPECIFIC PRO- 
CESS ADOPTED BY EACH SITE VARIES, BUT, IN GENERAL, THE INTEGRA- 
TION Specialist assists the special education teachers to identi- 
fy AND SCHEDULE APPROPRIATE INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES, DEVELOP I EP 
INTEGRATION GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR EACH CHILD, AND BEGIN TO RE- 
VERSE MAINSTREAM NONDISABLED CHILDREN. In ADDITION, THE INTEGRA- 
TION Specialist is a catalyst to establish an on-going communica- 
tion LINK BETWEEN REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION STAFF AND TO RE- 
SOLVE ANY DIFFICULTIES THAT ARISE DURING THE INITIAL STAGES OF 
INTEGRATION. ThE INTEGRATION SPECIALIST ALSO PROVIDES SUPPORT 
FOR THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS BY HELPING TO TRAIN THE SPEC- 
IAL EDUCATION PARAPROFESS !ONALS TO INTEGRATE THE CHILDREN SO THAT 
lEP GOALS AND OBJECTIVES CAN BE ACHIEVED. 



Because parent involvement is an important aspect of all 
early childhood programs, a major component of the project st i p 
model is to provide for parent involvement in the integrated pre- 
SCHOOLS. Parent involvement activities are tailored to meet each 

family's individual needs, but often include 1) OBSERVING THEIR 

child in the special education classroom and during integration 
activities, 2) meeting with the integration specialist and other 
special education staff members at home or at school, 3) partici- 
pating in lep meltings, 4) receiving written notes and telephone 
calls regarding their child's progress, 5) volunteering to work 

AT THE child's SCHOOL ON A REG'JLAR BASIS, 6) BEING AN ACTIVE PART 
OF THEIR child's DEVELOPMENTAL ASSESSMENTS, AND 7) ORGANIZING AND 

attending parent meetings. these involvement activities provide 
parents with the opportunity to be an active part of making deci- 
sions abojt their child's education, to see their child partici- 
pating successfully in the same activities as other young child- 
ren, and to receive support from and be a support for other par- 
ents of children who have special needs. 

as appropriate for each integration site, the integration 
Specialist assists the special education teachers to establish 



PROVIDING FOR PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
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and/or to expand 



A PARENT INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM. In ADDITiON. THE 

Integration Specialist has direct contact with parents by provid- 
ing THE parents with INFORMATION REGARDING THEIR CHILD'S DEVELOP- 
MENTAL PROGRESS AND THEIR CHILD'S EXERIENCES DURING INTEGRATION 
ACTIVITIES, DISCUSSING PARENTAL CONCERNS REGARDING INTEGRATION, 
ATTENDING lEP MEETINGS. ESTABLISHING PARENT GROUPS, AND MAKING 
HOME VISITS IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
AND THERAPISTS. 



SUMMARY 

Providing integrated educational programming in the pre- 
school YEARS HAS THE POTENTIAL OF BENEFITING TEACHERS, PARENTS, 
AND CHILDREN WHO ARE INVOLVED BY ENHANCING AND EXPANDING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR LEARNING AND PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. HOWEVER, THE IN- 
TEGRATION ACTIVITIES MUST BE CAREFULLY PLANNED IF THE RESULTS ARE 
TO BE POSITIVE. ThE ACTIVITIES MUST BE STRUCTURED TO PROMOTE RE- 
CIPROCAL AND POSITIVE SOCIAL INTERACTION '^ETWEEN THE TWO GROUPS 
OF CHILDREN, TO ENCOURAGE THE CHILD WITH SPECIAL NEEDS TO LEARN 
FROM THEIR NOND I SABLED PEERS, AND TO DEVELOP IN THE NONDISABLED 
CHILD ACCEPTING ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR PEERS WHO HAVE DISABILI- 
TIES. In addition, the individual needs of the children with 

DISABILITIES MUST BE CONSIDERED WHEN PLANNING INTEGRATION ACTIVI- 
TIES. Equally important is to provide for regular educators sup- 
port AND TRAINING WHICH WILL DEVELOP THE COMPETENCIES AND ATTI- 
TUDES NEEDED TO ASSURE SUCCESSFUL INTEGRATION. FURTHER, INDIVID- 
UALIZED PARENT INVOLVEMENT MOST LIKELY WILL ENHANCE THE POSITIVE 
OUTCOMES OF INTEGRATING CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES AT THE EARLY 
CHILDHOOD LEVEL. 
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PREPARING FOR YOUR CHILD'S ASSESSMENT 



Your participation in your child's assessment is important. 
Professionals can learn about your child from you. Because you 
are with your child a great deal, you are the best person to dis- 
cuss YOUR child's every DAY BEHAVIOR AND LIKES AND DISLIKES. YoU 

also can learn about your child's strengths and weaknesses, learn 
about assfssment procedures, and learn about educational terms by 
participating in your child's assessment. 

Preparing for your child's assessment may help you be more 
involved in the assessment. some things you might wish to do to 
help prepare are: 

- Obtain whatever information you need to feel comfortable 

WITH THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS. It MAY BE HE'.PFUI. TO MAKE A 

list of your questions and concerns about the assessment. 
Talk with professionals or parents before the assessment 
about the issues you have identified. 

- Know your legal rights and responsibilities. 

- Think about previous assessments in which your child has 

PARTICIPATED. WhAT WENT WELL? WhAT DID NOT GO WELL? 

What could be done to improve the assessment? 

- Talk with other parents about their experiences with as- 
sessments. Discuss your concerns and listen to sugges- 
tions THEY MAY HAVE. 

- Determine what time of day your child is most alert and 

COOPERATIVE. Try TO SCHEDULE THE ASSESSMENT FOR DURING 

that time. 

- Collect information from other assessments of your child 
and take it with you. 

- Request that an interpreter be present at the assessment 
if you do not speak english. 



- If NECESSARY, ARRANGE AHEAD OF TIME FOR CHILD CARE 
TRANSPORTAT ION. 



AND 



The INFORMATION THAT IS COLLECTED DURING THE ASSESSMENT WILL 
BE USED TO DEVELOP YOUR CHILD'S lEP, SO IT IS IMPORTANT THAT THE 
ASSESSMENT RESULTS BE ACCURATE AND THOROUGH. LISTED BELOW ARE 
QUESTIONS YOU MAY WANT TO ASK YOURSELF TO DECIDE IF YOUR CHILD'S 
ASSESSMENT WAS FAIR. 



■- Was I INCLUDED IN THE ASSESSMENT BY BEING PRESENT 
GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS THE ASSESSMENT PLAN? 



AND 
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Was I ASKED QUESTIONS ABOUT MY CHILD'S BEHAVIOR? 

Were my child's hearing and vision considered? If it ap- 
peared AS THOUGH MY CHILD MAY HAVE A HEARING OR VISION 
PROBLEM, WAS HE REFERRED FOR FURTHER ASSESSMENT IN THOSE 
AREAS? 

Was my child's native language used? For example, if my 
child uses sign language, were signs used during the as- 
sessment? 

Did the examiner consider culture traditions with which my 
ch i ld is fami l i ar? 

Were adaptations for my child's hearing, language, vision, 
and motor problems made? 

Did the examiner make note of medicine my child is taking 

THAT MIGHT INTERFERE WITH HER ATTENTION, MOOD, WILLINGNE:dS 

to work, or general behavior? 

Did the examiners develop a good relationship with my 
CHILD? Did they encourage my child to participate in as- 
sessment ACTIVITIES? 

Were all areas of development evaimated? That is, were my 
child's fine motor, gross motor, cognitive, pre-academic, 
social, expressive language, receptive language, and self- 
help skills all assessed? 

Was more than one method used to evaluate my child? For 
example, was my child observed in structured, unstruc- 
TURED, PLAY, and/or teaching SITUATIONS? 

Was my child appropriately and actively involved in the 
assessment activitie-^? 

Did my child give an accurate picture of her abilities? 

If my child became tired or stressed, was she given an op- 
portunity TO TAKE A BREAK? 

Was my child feeling her best? If not, was scheduling 
another assessment at another time considered? 

Was I ASKED IF THE RESULTS WERE CONSISTENT WITH HOW I SEE 
MY CHILD? If they WERE NOT, WERE MY OPINIONS AND PERCEP- 
TIONS RESPECTED? 
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PREPARING FOR THE lEP MEETING 

The IEP identifies what educational services your child will 
receive, so it is the most important document^relat i ng to your 

child's EDUCATION. YOUR PARTICIPATION IN THE ILP MEETING IS EX- 
tremely important to assure that your child receives an education 
which will best meet his needs. being prepared for the meeting 
may help you be an active, contributing member of the iep team. 
Suggestions for ways to help you prepare are: 

- Find out about special education and related services that 
are provided by the school district. 

- Think about which special education and related services 

ARE APPROPRIATE FOR YOUR CHILD. AlSO THINK ABOUT WHY 

these services are important. 

- Think about appropriate goals and objectives for your 
CHILD. That is, what would you like your child to be 
learning over the next school year? 

- Think about how you would like your child to be involved 
with nondisabled children. would you like your child to 
have the opportunity to play with nondisabled children 

DURING RECESS? EaT LUNCH WITH NONDISABLED CHILDREN? AT- 
TEND THE REGULAR EDUCATION CLASSROOM FOR PART OF THE 
SCHOOL DAY? 

- Talk with other parents who have attended IEP meetings. 
They may be willing to share their child's IEP with you or 

TO DISCUSS THE IEP MEETING. 

- Discuss the IEP meeting with professionals who are know- 
ledgeable ABOUT lEPS. 

- Read about your legal rights and responsibilities. 

- Study a sa.^ple IEP form which will be used during the 

MEETI NG. 

- Visit preschool special education classrooms. 

- If possible, plan for both parents to attend the meeting. 

- Ask an advocate, a friend, or other professionals to 
attend the me.:ting with ycu. 

- Request an interpreter if you do not speak English. 

- If necessary, arrange ahead of time for transportation or 
child care. 
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ADJUSTING TO THE NEW PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

Making the transition into the new preschool special educa- 
tion CLASSROOM MAY BE STRESSFUL FOR YOUR CHILD, FOR YOUR CHILD'S 
NEW TEACHER, AND FOR YOURSELF, YqUR CHILD MUST LEARN NEW CLASS- 
room rules, make new friends, and get to know a new teacher. 
Your child's new teacher must learn about your child and his edu- 
cational NEEDS. Both your child and your child's new teacher 
will need a period of time to get to know each other. You also 
may need time to learn about and to adjust to your child's new 
classroom. 

This section of the manual presents some of thc: concerns 
which parents may have as their child first begins to attend a 

SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM. Th I S SECTjuN OF THE MAN- 
UAL ALSO HAS SUGGESTIONS WHICH MAY HELP YOU AND YOUR CHILD GET 
USED TO THE NEW CLASSROOM. 



uEARNiNG Your Child has Special Needs 

If you are learning for the first time that your child has 
special needs, you may need a period of time to adjust to the 
idea that your child will benefit from special education. during 

THIS TIME, YOU MAY FEEL ANGRY, DEPRESSED, SHOCKED, GUILTY, AND/oR 
AFRAID. TaLK.NG WITH FAMILY, FRIENDS, OR PROFESSIONALS MAY HELP 
YOU UNDERSTAND YOUR FEELINGS AND YOUR CHILD'S NEEDS. YOU ALSO 
MAY WISH TO SPEAK WITH OTHER PARENTS OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL 

NEEDS. Your child's new teacher or other professionals within 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM CAN HELP YOU FIND SUPPORT SERVICES AND INFORMA- 
TION FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. 



SEPARATING FROM YoUR Ch I LP 

When your child begins to attend preschool, it may be the 
first time that you and your child have been apart from each 
OTHER. Your child may be afraid of going to school and may feel 
sad or angry about being away from you, you may feel your child 
is too young to go to school every day, it may be hard to trust 
someone else to care for your child, ano you may worry that your 
child will not love or need you anymore. you may also feel a 
loss of control over your child's daily activities. 

Talking about your concerns with family, friends, and pro- 
fessionals MAY HELP. It also MAY HELP TO REMIND YOURSELF THAT 
YOU ARE MAKING DECISIONS ABOUT YOUR CHILD'S EDUCATION BASED ON 
LOVE AND WHAT YOU KNOW TO BE BEST FOR YOUR CHILD. YoUR CHILD 
STILL WILL NEED AND LOVE YOU BECAUSE OF THE RELATIONSHIP YOU HAVE 
HAD WITH YOUR CHILD IN THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF HER LIFE, GeT- 
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ting to know your child's new teacher also may help you feel more 
secure about your child going to school. 

It also may help to remember that children can be well-cared 
for by more than one person. most children lcve school, although 
at first they may be afraid to be left alone without you in the 

NEW CLASSROOM. If YOUR CHILD IS ANXIOUS AT FIRST, REMEMBER THAT 
THIS IS NORMAL. STAYING WITH YOUR CHILD THE FIRST FEW DAYS OF 
SCHOOL MAY MAKE HIM FEEL MORE SECURE. BEING SYMPATHETIC TO YOUR 
child's feelings, while BEING POSITIVE ABOUT SCHOOL, ALSO MAY 
HELP YOUR CHILD FEEL COMFORTABLE IN THE NEW CLASSROOM. 



Learning About the New Classroom and Teacher 

When your child begins to attend the new preschool special 
classroom, you may be anxious for information about your child's 
new program. you and your child's new teacher will begin to de- 
velop a working relationship. both you and the teacher want the 
relationship to be positive and for you to be pleased with your 
child's education. 

However, during these first few weeks when you may be most 
anxious, your child's new teacher often is very busy. He is try- 
ing TO HELP YOUR CHILD ADJUST TO THE NEW CLASSROOM AND TO MAKE 
NEW FRIENDS. He ALSO IS LEARNING ABOUT YOUR CHILD'S EDUCATIONAL 

NEEDS. This time often is frustrating for parents as well as 

TEACHERS BECAUSE IT IS HARD TO FIND CHANCES TO TALK WITH EACH 

OTHER. Meeting your child's new teacher and visiting the class- 
room BEFORE YOUR CHILD MAKES THE TRANSITION MAY HELP EASE THIS 
FRUSTRATION, LISTED BELOW ARE OTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR GETTING TO 
KNOW ABOUT THE NEW CLASSROOM AND WORKING WITH THE NEW TEACHER. 



WORKING AND COMMUNICATING WITH THE NeW TEACHER 

Your child's new teacher and you have the same goal. You 
both want your child to have an education which will allow her to 
learn as much as possible. working and communicating with your 

child's teacher will help your child get the best r.DUCATION POS- 
SIBLE. Listed below are suggestions for ways to help you commun- 
icate AND WORK WITH YOUR CHILD'S NEW TEACHER. In ADDITION, THESE 

ideas may help you adjust to your child's new classroom. 

- Meet and talk with your child's new teacher before your 
child begins attending the new classroom. 

- Visit the classroom before your child begins to attend. 
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- Go TO THE NEW CLASSROOM WITH YOUR CHILD FOR THE FIRST FEW 

DAYS. Gradually leave your child alone at school for 

LONGER AND LONGER PERIODS OF TIME. 

- Plan to observe your child in t^e CLASSROor^ on a regular 

BAS IS. 

- Share information about your '^hild with the teacher. Let 

THF- teacher know YOUR CHILD'S HABITS, FOOD LIKES AND DIS- 
likes, and favorite activities. you also may wish to dis- 
cuss problems your child may be having at home that could 
affect school behavior or learning. 

- Let the teacher know wherl you can be reached in case of 
an emergency or who to contact if you are not able to be 

REACHED . 

- Try TO SCHEDULE TEACHER CONFERENCES AT TIMES WHEN CHILD- 
REN ARE NOT IN SCHOOL AND YOU AND THE TEACHER ARE NOT IN A 
HURRY. 

- Be involved in your child's education. Ways for being in- 
volved THAT BEST WILL MEET YOUR NEEDS ARE DISCUSSED BELOW 

in the section called "parer^t involvement." 

- Arrange for a regular i ly-scheduled t\"^e to talk on the 
telephone with your child's teacher. 

- Invite your child's new teacher to visit you at home. 

- Ask your child's new teacher to telepv'one other profes- 
sionals WHO know your child. 

- Join the parent group at the new school. If the new pro- 
gram DOES NOT HAVE A PARENT GROUP, OFFER TO ORGANIZE ONE. 

- Offer to work in the classroom during a specific activity 
(for example, a field trip, music time, a party) or volun- 
teer TO WORK ON a regular BASIS. 

- Discuss problems early before they get too big to handle. 

- Remember that each classroom is different. If you have 
questions about your child's class, discuss them with the 
teacher. 



Differences Betwee n Infant and Preschool Programs 

If your child attended an infant intervention program, you 
may notice that preschool special education classrooms are dif- 
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FERENT TH INFANT PROGRAMS. ThE WAY YOUR CHILD RECEIVES SER- 
VICES WiLL CHANGE AS SHE BEGINS TO ATTEND PRESCHOOL. ThERE ARE 

differences between infant and preschool programs because your 
child has different educational needs as she grows and develops, 
as your child gets older, more and more emphasis will be placed 
on helping your child to be independent in her least restrictive 
environment. your child will be learning how to play with other 
children, how to control his own behavior, and how to learn from 
other children in groups. 

Some differences between infant and preschool programs are: 

- Service delivery model : Preschool programs in the school 
district are cent er- based . children go to a center (or 
classroom) to receive services. Many infant programs are 
home-based, with the teachers going to the home, 

- Length of school day and number of days per week : Pre- 
school PROGRAMS IN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OPERATE FIVE DAYS A 
WEEK FOR FOUR HOURS A DAY. ThE TIME YOUR CHILD SPENDS ON 
THE BUS GOING TO AND FROM SCHOOL ALSO MAKES THE DAY LONG- 
ER. Your child will probably be in school for more time 
than when he was attending an infant program. 

- Location of the program : The school district preschool 
special education classrooms are located on public school 
CAMPUSES. Your child will have many opportunities to be 

WITH OTHER CHILDREN. THEREFORE, YOUR CHILD MAY BE LESS 
"sheltered" in the PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM THAN IN THE INFANT 
PROGRAM. 

- Group versus iNni viPUAL instruction : A lot of teaching in 
preschools is done in small groups. your child probably 
will receive more group instruction in preschool than in 
the infant program. 

- Transportation: The school district provides bus trans- 
portation FOR CHILDREN ATTENDING PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION CLASSROOMS. Th I S SERVICE MAY BE NEW FOR YOU AND YOUR 
CH ILD. 

- Parent i nvolvement : Ways for you to be involved in your 
child's preschool classroom may be different than your 
involvement in your child's infant program. suggestions 
for ways to be involved are discussed below in the sec- 
TION CALLED "Parent Involvement." 

You MAY NOTICE ADDITIONAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN YOUR CHILD'S 
INFANT AND PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS. If YOU DO NOT UNDERSTAND THESE 
DIFFERENCES, DISCUSS YOUR OBSERVATIONS WITH YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER. 
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Parent Involveme nt 

The way you are involved in your child's preschool may 

DIFFERENT THAN THE WAY YOU WERE INVOLVED WITH YOUR CHIlL'S INFANT 

PROGRAM. While at the infant program, you may have been involved 

BY HAVING PROFESSIONALS MAKE VISITS TO YOUR HOME, WhEN YOUR 

Child begins preschool, home visits usually are not made as often 

AS WHEN YOUR CHILD WAS AN INFANT, AlSO, ALTHOUGH YOU MAY HAVE 
BEEN VERY INVOLVED IN YOUR CHILD'S INFANT PROGRAM BY ATTENDING 
THE PROGRAM WITH YOUR CHILD, MOST PARENTS DO NOT ACCOMPANY THEIR 
CHiLD TO THE PRESCHOOL CLASSROOM EVERY DAY, Th I S SEPARATION IS A 
NORMAL PPkJ or CHILDREN GROWING UP AND ALLOWS YOUR CHILD TO BE- 
COME MORE INDEPENDENT. In ADDITION, MANY PARENTS WELCOME THE EX- 
TRA TIME THEY HAVE FOR THEMSELVES AND FOR OTHER ACTIVITIES, 

^/EN THOUGH YOU PROBABLY WILL NOT BE GOING WITH YOUR CHILD 
Tc ^ lOOL EVERYDAY, YOU STILL MAY BE INVOLVED IN YOUR CHILD'S ED- 
UCAliON ON AN ON-GOING BASIS, SUGGESTIONS FOR DIFFERENT WAYS 
THAT YOU CAN BE INVOLVED ARE! 

- TALKING ON THE TELEPHONE WITH YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER 

- SENDING NOTES TO AND RECEIVtNG NOTES FROM THE TEACHER 

- TALKING BRIEFLY WITH YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER WHILE YOU DROP 
OFF OR PICK UP YOUR CHILD FROM SCHOOL 

- SENDING A SMALL N0TE300K (iN W: ICH YOU AND THE TEACHER 
WRITE notes) back AND FORTH EACH DAY WITH YOUR CHILD 

- RECEIV.^JG PROGRESS NOTES FROM YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER 

- ATTENDING I EP MEETINGS AND TEACHER CONFERENCES 

- PARTICIPATING IN HOME VISITS 

- MAKIM OR BUYING MATERIALS FOR YOUR CHILD'S CLASSROOM 

- OBSERVING YOUR CHILD IN HER CLASSROOM 

- VOLUNTEERING TO WORK IN YOUR CHILD'S CLASSROOM REGULARILY 

- SERVING ON COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARDS 

- ATiENDING PARENT SUPPORT GROJPS 

You MAY BE ABLE TO THINK OF ADDITIONAL WAYS TO BE INVOLVED 
IN YOUR child's EDUCATION. YOUR NEEDS AS A PARENT ARE AS INDI- 
VIDUAL AS YOUR child's, TaLK WITH YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER ABOUT I N- 
V0LVL>1ENT ACTIVITIES WHICH WILL BE BKST FOR YOL R CHILD, FAMILY, 
child's TEACHER, AND YOURSELF, 
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INTEGRATION SPECIALIST COMPETENCIES 



Demonstrates the ability to: 

- provlut: inservice training for regular education staff and 
special education paraprofess i onals regarding instruction- 
al and learning needs of young children with disabilities 

- understand and address the concerns regarding integration 

OF BOTH REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUomTION STAFF 

- COMMUNICATE WITH, SUPPORT, AND INVOLVE PARENTS IN THEIR 
child's preschool integration PROGRAl^i 

- COLLABORATE WITH REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
REGARDING CHILDREN'S INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

- UNDERSTAND THE I EP PROCESS AND RELATED LEGISLATION, PAR- 
TICULARILY AS IT PERTAINS TO A CHILD'S LEAST RESTRICTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT (LRE) 

- UNDERSTAND CURRENT RESEARCH FINDINGS REGARDING THE INTE- 
GRATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

- ADAPT CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES 

- UNDERSTAND THE ROLE OF OTHER PROFESSIONALS AND DEMONSTRATE 
THE ABILITY TO WORK COOPERATIVELY WITH THESE PROFESSIONALS 

- UNDERSTAND THEORIES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING AS 
THEY RELATE TO YOUNG CHILDREN AND APPLY THIS UNDERSTANDING 
TO PRACTICAL SITUATIONS 

- UNDERSTAND THE COMPONENTS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD SPECIAL AND 
REGULAR CURRICULUM, CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION, AND INSTRUC- 
TIONAL TECHNIQUES 

- ASSESS children's DEVELOPMENTAL SKILLS IN ORDER TO DETER- 
MINE STRENGTHS AND EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

- EVALUATE THE tlFFECTS OF INTEGRATION ON CHILDREN, TEACHERS, 
PARAPROFESS lONALS , AND PARENTS AND MAKE CHANGES IN THE IN- 
TEGRATION PROCESS IF WARRANTED BY THE EVALUATION 

- INSTRUCT CHILD.<EN IN LARGE GROUPS, SMALL GROUPS, AND ONE- 
TO-ONE SITUATIONS 



FACILITATE POSITIVE AND PRODUCTIVE COMMUNICATION AMONG ALL 
STAFF OF A PARTICULAR INTEGRATION SITE 
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Rabionale Por Integrabing Youn§ Children 



There are many reasons to provide op- 
portunities for children wlih disabil- 
ities to play, learn, and Interact with 
their nondlsabled peers. Integrating 
young children can be beneficial for 
both groups of chiMren, as well as for 
their parents and teachers. 



Nondlsabled Q.ildren 

Through positive Interactions with 
children with dlsablMties, nondlsabled 
children becane sensKlve to the needs 
of others and learn to appreciate Indi- 
vidual differences at an early age. In 
Integrated settings, nondlsabled child- 
ren may have more chances to be leaders 
or teachers, thereby Increasing their 
self-confidence. The children also have 
the opportunity to form friendships with 
chl Idren who are disabled. 



Children With Disabilities 

When young children with disabilities 
are educated with their nondlsabled 
peers, they learn age-appropriate social 
and play skills by imitating nondlsabled 
children. Integrated settings provide a 
cha I lenglng environment for the child 
wlio Is disabled. Therefore, the child- 
ren learn wore Independent and develop- 
mental ly advanced skills. Also, by be- 
ing with nondlsabled children, the child 
who Is disabled may develop a more posi- 
tive self-image by having the opportun- 
ity to do what other children do. 



Teachers 

Both regular education and special edu- 
cation teachers can learn by teaching in 
Integrated settings. Regular education 
teachers have the opportunity to learn 
about disabilities and special educa- 
tion. Special education teac.ers have 
frequent contact with nonnally develop- 



ing children and, therefore, have more 
realistic expectations for the children 
they teach. In addition, both groups of 
teachers can exchange infonnation about 
instructional activities and teaching 
strategies. 



Parents 

Wien their children attend integrated 
preschool s, parents of children with 
disabilities have the opportunity to see 
that many behaviors about wlilch they may 
have been concerned are typical of most 
young chl Idren. Also by seeing their 
child accepted by others and successful 
In Integrated settings, parents may feel 
better about thanselves and their child. 
Parents of nondlsabled children can help 
their child develop positive attitudes 
towat^l individuals who are disabled and 
have the chance to becane acquainted 
with other parents. 



Providing positive experiences in inte- 
grated early childhood educational set- 
tings allows nondlsabled children and 
adu|{:s to learn about disabilities and 
to become more accepting of Individuals 
wlio are disabled. Children with disabi- 
lities have the opportunity to develop 
their full potential and to becane an 
integral part of society. Therefore, 
Integration can expand and enhance the 
personal experiences of children^ par- 
ents, and teachers. 
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The Educalion for All Handicapped Children Act 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (often referred to as PL 94-142) 
requires that every child with a handicap be provided a free and appropriate 
public education. The law also protects the rights of children and their 
parents by guarantees of due process. In addition, PL 94-142 mandates that 
children be educated in their least restrictive environment. 

Least Restrictive Environment 

Educating children with handicaps in their least restrictive 
environment (LRE) means that to the maximum extent appro- 
priate, children with handicaps are to be educated v/ith 
children who are not handicapped. This does not mean that 
all children with handicaps will be placed in regular educa- 
tion classrooms. Each child's LRE is different and is de- 
termined by the child's unique developmental needs. Educat- 
ing young children in their least restrictive environment 
allows each child to learn and develop in a normalized set- 
ting with as few restrictions as possible. The LRE appro- 
priate for each child should be identified in his or her 
Individualized Education Program. 

Individualized Education Program 

PL 94-142 requires that a:, individualized Education Pro- 
gram (called an lEP) be written for each child in special 
education. A child's lEP is the key to assuring that he or 
she receives an appropriate education. It is written during 
a meeting with representatives of the educational agencies 
which will provide services, the child's teacher and 
therapist, and the child's parent or guardian. An lEP 
includes the following components: a statement of the 
child's present level of educational performance, the annual 
goals and short-term instructional objectives, a description 
of educational services to be provided, a determination of 
the child's participation in regular educational programs, 
the beginning and anticipated ending dates for special 
education services, the procedures which will be used to 
determine whether instructional objectives are being met, 
and a schedule for evaluating the child's progress. 

Due Process 

Due process provisions which protect the rights of children and their parents 
are included in PL 94-142. The law states that parents have the right to ex- 
amine their child's school records and to request the removal of inaccurate or 
misleading information, the right to an independent evaluation of their child, 
and the right to receive written notice in their native language of any school 
action that may change the identification or placement of their child. Parents 
also have the right tc an irapartidi due process hearing where they may challenge 
the school system's decision. The decisions of this hearing may be appealed to 
the state department of education and then to the civil courts. 
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What 16 Kpown About Inb^rabirg Your\5 Children 

More and more young children with Jlsablllties are being Integrated Into 
regular education early childhood prograns. Observations of children in 
these Integrated settings, results of questionnaires and surveys, case 
studies of children, and anecdotal reports of parents and teachers tell us 
the following about Integrating preschool children: 

•Nondlsabled chi Idren leprn language, cognitive, play, social, 
motor, and perceptual ^ikllls at the expected rate In integrated 
settings. 

•Qii Idren wl th disabilities learn skills and n^ke developnental 
gains when attending integrated classrooms. 

• Nondlsabled children usually do not Imitate developmental ly de-- 
layed behaviors that children with disabi 1 1 ties may exhibit. 
If they do, the imitative behavior does not continue unless It 
Is reinforced by adults. 

•Chi Idren wl th disabilities do not Imitate sp ^taneously their 
nondlsabled peers. They must be taught to learn In this way. 

•Integrating children who are disabled with nondlsabled children 
does not Insure that the two groups of children will play to- 
gether. Nondlsabled children often prefei to play ;vl th other 
nondlsabled children, while children with disabilities may not 
have the social skills to play with others. Ffawever, special 
instruction can be very successful In encouraging the children 
to play together. 

•Rejection of children with disabilities by nondlsabled children 
Is rare. The nondlsabled children usually behave in ways which 
show that they are sensitive to the needs of other children. 
Tliey show affection to, are gentle with, and attenpt to encour- 
age and teach their classmates who are disabled. 

•Because they shape the enotional and social climate of a class- 
room, successful Integration heavily depends on the attitude of 
teachers. /ji approach to teaching which appreciates the value 
and uniqueness of every child will help make Integration a pos- 
1 t Ive exper lence. 
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The Integration Team 




The purpose of an 'Inte- 
gration Team' is to plant 
implement $ and evaluate 
integration activities 
for children who have 
special needs • The Team 
is composed of profes- 
sionals who are involved 
with the education of the 
child who Is being inte- 
grated f as well as the child's parents. 
Each member of the Team contributes a 
different viewpoint to the integration 
process. The Team works together to de- 
velop an appropriate integration plan 
for each child. 

Team members also vork together to de- 
/elop a positive attitude toward inte- 
gration. This positive attitude allows 
each child to be seen as a child who has 
unique abilities and strengths and en- 
courages nondisabled children and child- 
ren who have disabilities to learn and 
play together in an environment which 
supports acceptance of each child. 

Parents 

As part cf the Integration Team^ parents 
contribute valuable information which 
can help identify appropriate integra- 
tion activities for their child. Infor- 
mation about how the child behaves and 
learns in settings outside the school $ 
as well as information about family 
valuesf can be used to establish inte- 
gration goals. In addition^ parents can 
be part of the integration process by 
volunteering to work in the classroom t 
observing their child at school $ and 
communicating with professionals ^ 

Special Education Staff 

Special education teachers and parapro- 
fessionalsf therapists 9 and social work- 
ers are among the special education pro- 
fessionals who may serve as members of 
the Integration Team. Their duties in- 




clude assuming primary responsibility 
for organizing inf'egration activitiest 
as well as providing in-class support 
for regular education staff. Special 
educators alco are responsible for as- 
sisting regular educators by helping 
them to understand children who are 
disabledf by offering behavior manage- 
ment and instructional suggestionst and 
by maintaining an on-going 
communication link with 
regular education staff 
and parents. 

Reftular Education Staff 

Regular educators contrib- 
ute to the integration 
process by sharing their 
perceptions of the ability 
of the child who is disabled to partici- 
pate in the regular education classroom. 
While the child is Integrated $ the regu- 
lar education staff is responsible for 
adapting methods and materials to help 
the child with special needs succeed. 
In addition f legular educators can pro- 
vide valuable feedback to special educa- 
tors and parents about the child's pro- 
gress. It is also the responsibility of 
regular educators to request in-service 
and other support which they need to 
successfully integrate children into the 
regular education preschool classroom. 

Administrative Staff 

Because administators play a major role 
in establishing a school climate which 
supports integrationt they are critical 
members of the Integration Team. Admin- 
istrative responsibilities include pro- 
viding input regarding Curriculum 
issuesf scheduling in- 
service training 9 and 
facilitating on-going 
commtmication between 
parents* regular edu- 
cation staff f and spe- 
cial education staff. 
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Parents' 



Parents of children with special 
needs often have mixed feelings 
about integrating their child with 
nondisabled children. Although 
recognizing the benefits of inte- 
gration, parents may be concerned 
that their child will be teased by 
and socially isolated from nondis- 
abled children, Tn addition, they 
may worry that their child will be 
unable to participate in certain 
activities, resulting in further 
isolation of their child. During 
the preschool years, parents mjy 
feel that their child is too young 
to be the child who is "different," 
They also may be concerned that in- 
tegration creates too much pressure 
for their child to keep up with 
nondisabled children. 



Parents roay worry that their child 
will not be accepted and appreci- 
ated by regular education staff 
members. Because regular education 
classrooms have more children than 
do special education classrooms, 
parents often wonder if their child 
will receive enough individual at- 
tention in the regular education 
classroom. In addition, they may 
wonder if the regular education 
staff is trained to respond to and 
meet their child's special needs. 
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Although having their child attend 
an integrated preschool may at 
first cause parents to focus on 
their child's differences and limi- 
tations, over time parents of young 
children with special needs often 
are able to see their child moti- 
vated to participate in and acccn- 
plish the same activities as other 
young children. They often are 
pleased to see their child learn by 
imitating nondisabled classmates. 

Many parents feel that their child 
will develop a better selt-concept 
by having the opportunity to learn 
and play with nondisabled children. 
Parents think that integrated pre- 
schools give their child who has 
special needs the opportunity to be 
challenged by and successful when 
interacting with nondisabled peers, 

Tn addition, parents often think 
that integrated preschools expose 
their child to the real world early 
in life. This exposure helps 
children learn to adjust to and 
cope with living in a ^^nondisabled 
world," Parents are hopeful that 
integration beginning at an early 
age will allow their child who is 
disabled to live more independently 
and in a more normal setting as an 
adul t. 
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linportance of Socia) Interactions 



The opportunity for social interactions with others is 
very important for the development of all children* 
Through social interactions $ children begin to estab- 
lish a sense of 'self' and to learn what others expect 
of them* Although social interactions for very young 
children primarily occur within the family $ as children 
grow and developf they become more and more interested 
in playing and interacting with other childreft. When 
playing with otherst children learn appropriate social 
behaviors f such as sharingt cooperatingp and respecting 
the property of others. In addition^ while interacting 
with their peers, young children learn communication 9 
cognitive f and motor skills* 





Most opportunities for social interactions among young 
children occur during play. This opportunity to play 
with others is critical if a child is to develop 
appropriate social skills, Thereforep encouraging 
children with disabilities and nondisabled children to 
play together is an extremely important part of 
instruction in integrated preschools. The children 
must have the opportunity to play together if they are 
to become friends. These friendships will help the 
nondisabled child form positive f accepting attitudes 
toward persons who are (disabled. In addition 9 the 
child who is disabled will have the opportunity to 
learn age-appropriate social skills. 




Children who learn appropriate social skills often have 
a higher self-esteem and show a greater willingness to 
interact with their environment as they grow. Opportu- 
nities for social interaction not only enhance develop- 
ment in the early years 9 but also may be important for 
the future of the young child who is disabled. The 
at lity to interact competently with others is a skill 
that is required throughout life and may affect future 
educational and vocational opportunities. Assisting 
> ang children who are disabled to learn through posi- 
tive social interactions with nondisabled children may 
help them acquire skills from which they will benefit 
througho'it their life. 
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Projnotirg Social Inberachions 



Interacting and playing with peers provides many learning opportunities for 
young children. In integrated preschool settings, nondisabled children and 
children with disabilities may need to be encouraged to play together. Social 
interaction between the two groups of children can be encouraged in a number of 
different ways. Suggestions for ways to use teacher attention and to structure 
the classroom to promote socially interactive play are discussed below. 




Teachers and other adults can be 
very effective in promoting social 
interaction by encouraging children 
to play together and by praising 
them when they do. However f it is 
important to remember that too much 
adult attention may interfere with 
the children's interactions. It is 
a good idea, therefore f for adults 
to remove themselves from the play 
situation once children have begun 
to play together. 

Teachers and other adults also can 
promote interactions by teaching 
children specific ways to ask other 
children to play^ to share toys 9 to 
take turnSf to express affection 
tOf and to help other children* 

Assisting children to control their 
aggressive behavior encourages the 
formation of friendships » 

Planning small group activi ties 
that require cooperation and shar- 
ing motivates socially interactive 
behavior. For example^ painting a 
mural or making soup as a group 
encourages children learn to work 
together. 



Being certain that children with 
disabilities are seated next to 
nondisabled children makes it easy 
for the children to interact with 
and learn from each other. 

Allowing the child who is disabled 
to lead activities f pass out mater- 
ials f and be praised in front of 
his or her classrTi<^tes helps the 
nondisabled child view the child 
who is disabled as a competent 
!• fend. 

Toys such as blocks f dolls f dress- 
up clothes f trains 9 and cars pro- 
mote social interactions much more 
than do toys such as beads f clay 9 
puzzlesf and paints. 

Providing toys with which the child 
who is disabled can play competent^ 
ly encourages the children to play 
together. 

Limiting the number of toys avail- 
able and requesting that children 
play in a small area requires the 
children to share and engage in the 
same activity 9 thereby encouraging 
social interactions. 
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Teaching Child, i >vihh Learning Handicaps 



Young children with learning handicaps are very similar to nonhandicapped 
children. They usually go through the same developmental stages (although at a 
slower rate) and have their own individual patterns of strengths and needs. 
When integrating children with learning handicaps into the regular preschool 
classroom* it is important to remember that children with learning handicaps^ 
like all children $ enjoy being independent and learn best when they can be suc- 
cessful. To help children with learning handicaps be successful and inde- 
pendent in the regular education classroom: 



Keep your verbal directions simple. Using gestures (such as pointing) often 
helps a child realize what is expected. Remember that a child with a learning 
handicap may need a longer time to understand and respond to your directions. 

Use gentle physical contact and guidance to direct a child's attention and be- 
havior* as well as to express your affection toward the child. 

Try to provide the opportunity for a child with a learning handicap to have an 
extra try or two at performing a skill. The extra chance may mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

Arrange the environment m a way that will help a child with a learning handicap 
focus on the learning activity. For example* avoid instructional materials that 
have confusing backgrounds or crowded pages. You also may want to keep table- 
tops free of materials that the child is not using and encourage the child to 
work in quiet areas of the classroom. 

Children with learning handicaps may have difficulty with classroom transitions. 
Warning the child in advance that an activity is going to change and being con- 
sistent about expectations during transitions may help the child manage transi- 
tions successfully. 

Break learning tasks into small parts and help the child learn each part one at 
a time. For example* stringing beads requires the child to pick up the string 
and bead* to put the string through the hole in the bead* and to pull the rtring 
through the bead. 

Children with learning handicaps may have short attention spans. Alternating 
active and quiet activities and alternating free play and organized learning ac- 
tivities may help a child pay attention. 





Like other children* children with learni * handicaps learn best when they are 
rewarded with adult attention and approval for their efforts^ 
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Enhancing Delayed Speech & Language Development 



A child with a communication handi- 
cap may have a speech impairment, a 
language impairment, or a combina- 
tion of both. Children with speech 
impairments often have difficulty 
speaking in the correct pitch and 
tone of voice, pronouncing and se- 
quencing the sounds used to talk, 
and/or speaking with normal rhythm 
and speed. Children with language 
impairments may have difficulty ex- 
pressing their ideas in words and/ 
or may have difficulty making sense 
of what they hear. A cormunication 
handicap may occur as the primary 
disability or may occur as part of 
another disability. 



When integrating children with com- 
mun ication handicaps into regular 
education preschool classrooms, 
keep in mind that children learn 
language best when they have the 
opportunity to practice talking and 
listening and when language is 
meaningful to them. Remember also 
that children with communication 
handicaps may be shy about talking. 
Help the children feel secure by 
gently encouraging them to use the 
skills they have, while not asking 
them to do anything that will be 
frustrating or embarassing. Let 
the children know that any attempt 
at talking is appreciated. 



To facilitate the lanRuage development of children with communication handicaps : 

Listen attentively when a child speaks and respond to what the child has said. 
A child with a communication handicap may be difficult to understand at first, 
but understanding becomes easier as you get to know the child. 

Remember to use names for objects and places and to use words for actions. For 
example, instead of saying "Put it over there," say "Hang your bag on the hook." 

If a child is having difficulty expressing himself, listen without interrupting 
for him to finish speaking. Co not speak for the child. 

Ask children open-ended questions instead of yes-no questions. Rather than 
saying "Are you painting," ask "What are you doing?" 

A child who has difficulty understanding words may have problems responding im- 
mediately to simple verbal directions. It may help to show the child what to do 
at the same time you are telling her what to do, to use gestures along with the 
spoken word, and to give the child a little extra time to respond. 

Try not to anticipate and meet a child's needs before the child expresses a 
need. Encourage the child to independently and spontaneously express his needs. 

Expand on what a child says. For example, when a child says "Want hall," expand 
by saying "You want the ball." This shows the child he is understood and also 
shows him to express himself in a more developmentally advanced way. 
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Adaptations for Hearing Impairments 



Children with hearing impairments may 
have difficulty hearing and understand- 
ing sounds because the sounds are not as 
loud as they are for other children and/ 
or because the sounds are distorted and 
sound different* Although a hearing im- 
pairment usually has its greatest effect 
on a child's ability to talk and listen, 
a young child's skills in communicating 
with others may also affect the develop- 
ment of social, emotional, and cognitive 
skills* Young children with hearing im- 
pairments need special help to develop 
their communication skills and to facil- 
itate optimal growth in all areas of 
development. 

Different approaches are used to teach 
young children with hearing impairments 
communication skills* The oral approach 
emphasizes teaching children to learn to 
listen and lip-read in order to develop 
spoken language. With a total communi- 
cation approach, sign language is used 
along with oral communication* Because* 
; no children need consistency in the 
appro, -h which is used to teach them hew 
to communicate, it is important to dis- 
cuss with parents and special education 
staff how you can support in the regular 
education classroom the method that has 
been identified as most appropriate for 
the child who is being integrated* 

^^gardless of the way a young child with 
a hearing impairment is learning to com- 
municate, good lighting in the classroom 
.ind how you use the lighting is impor- 
tant* For example, when talking to the 
child in a group or one-to-one situa- 
tion, try not to stand or sit with the 
light coming from behind you* Also try 
to rememter to be sure that the light 
falls on your face so that shadows do 
not make it difficult to see your lips 
and eyes* Speak in a normal tone of 
voice and at a normal speed without ex- 
aggerating your lip movements* Tt is 
easier for the child to understand you 




and respond to your 
requests if you 
have her atten- 
tion before 
speaking. Get 
the child 's 
attention by 
moving close to her 
and getting down to 
her eyp level* In a 
group situation, seat 
the child close to you* 

Encourage the child who has a hearing 
impairment to use his voice* Ask the 
child questions and wait for a response* 
If you are unable to understand, ask the 
child to repeat what was said or to show 
you* You may also ask the child to imi- 
tate words you say, but be careful not 
to pressure the child to respond. Try 
not to correct the child's pronuncia- 
tion* Instead, teach correct sounds by 
modeling them* However, do tell a child 
who has a hearing impairment if he is 
speaking too loudly or too softly* 

Because of difficulties communicating, 
yo'^ng children with hearing impairments 
may ue socially isolated from their 
classm-^tes* In order to facilitate 
social interactions, help the child with 
the hearing impairment be aware that 
other children are talking to her. 
Teaching the child the rules of games 
and the appropriate language for social 
situations also can help* 

In addition, help the children who hear 
communicate with the child who has dif- 
ficulty hearing* For example, teach 
them to look at the child ^s face when 
they speak* Also teach them to get the 
child's attention by talking louder, 
touching the other child, or trying a 
few extra times* Teaching children who 
hear to use sign language also helps all 
the children communicate with and learn 
from each other* 
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Inbegratirg Young Children with Motor Dfeabilities 

A child with a motor disabil-^ty may have difficulty coordinating and controlling 
muscle movemtnts and/or may have limited use of certain parts of her body. Children 
who have motor ai^'abilities may require special servicesf trainings or equipment in 
nrder to communicate^ learnt and move through their environment. When children with 
iHotor disabilities are integrated into regular education preschool programs 9 it may 
be necessary to wake adaptations to the classroom in order to allow the child to be 
independent and successful. Suggestions for ways to adapt the classroom environment 
are discussed below. 



* A child may need to bp positioned in a certain way. Position- 
ing refers to providing support for the child's body and 
arranging instructional materials in a specific way. Correct 
positioning helps a child be more comfortable ana better able to 
participate in instructional activities. The special education 
teacher can show you the best w^y to position each child. Try 
remember to position thi children so that they have the ^hance to 
socially interact with their their nondisabled classmates. 

* Allow each child to be as independent as possible. Even if h 
child is unable to complete an entire task by herself 9 give her 
the opportunity to do independently as much of the task of which 
she is capable. 

* Children who use a wheelchair or walker may need more space to 
move through their environment f so try to provide en<)ugh room be- 
tween pieces of furniture and equipment. 

* Because children with walkers f rrutches^ and braces f^Ti 
easily f try to keep the floor dry and free of loose area rcgs, 

* Children with motor disabilities nay need extra time to com- 
plete an activity or to move to a different area of the class- 
room. Try to plan ahead to allow for this extra time. 

* Loud noises may cause a child with cerebral palsy to 
straighten his arms and turn his head involuntarily. Loud noises 
also luay be painful for a child who has a shunt. These :hildren 
may need to be seated away from things (such as fire alarms^ 
ringing telephones^ or slamming door^^ that produce l^ud noises. 

* Children with motor disabilities somatomes 
tire easily and may require short rests 
between activities . 

* Large instructional materials and toys may 
be easier for a child with a motor disabil- 
ity to manipulate. 
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Adaptations for Visual Impairments 

Uhen teaching young children with visual impairnientS9 it is important to 
encourage the children to use the visual skills they have* The more the 
children practice looking at objects and people in their environments the 
more they will be able to see because their remaining visual skills wil^ be 
refined and developed* 



• Encourage the use of visual skills by allowing the children to 
bring objects and pictures close to their eyes, hold objects 
and pictures at whatever angle is best sit close to you during 
story time 9 and sit close to the screen wnen a movie is shown. 



• Remember to use simple illustrations and pictures snd to avoid 
using glossy photographs* 

• Try not to stand or sit with your back to bright light when you 
are talking with the child who has a visual impairment. If 
light causes pain for the childt he may need to nor/c in an area 
ol the classroom where the lighting can be reduced* 

• When teaching, it is important to use the actual objects about 
which you ?ire talking. A plastic apple is much different than 
a real apple in the way it fee?s, smellSf and tt^stes* If pos- 
sible f allow the children to hold and touch the objects* 

• Remember that a child with a visual impairment may i.ot be able 
to see the movements of other children andf therefore^ may be 
unable to learn by imitating her classmates* You may need to 
help the child learn the correct postures for sittings stand- 
ings and moving through space* 

• Be sure to show a child ^ith a visual impairment any changes 
you have made jn the classroom* For examples have you moved 
the child's favorite toy to a new shelf? Is there a new table 
on which the child might trip? 

• It is important to talk to the child about everything that is 
going on around him. Unless someone tells the youn^ child who 
cannot see well what is happening in his environments he may 
not understand the sounds he hears. In additions he may not 
understand what happens to objects and people when they dis- 
appear from his limited visual field. For 
examples unless someone ^bows and tells /iim, 
a child who is unable to see will not know 
that his jacket (when it is removed) is hung 
on a book in the closet because he cannot 
see it bein^ taken there* 
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